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ed on a&ual * . „ und with 4 nd 
pilations froth the beſt zuthors -who have 
written © 6n' that Tubje&t; I have care 
fully" 3 W u. ary re- 
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that ever was, nor do I believe that there 
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| fant recreation, it would require, a trea» 


PREF ACE; 


petitions, and have laid the whole out in 
ſo plain and familiar a method, that the 
loweſt capacity muſt comprehend it, and 
as it is of a, very. {mall compaſs, the 
angler may uſt it as a vade mecum, and 
whenever 1 is at a loſs inſtantly make 
a reference. The liſt of flies in the ſe- 
cond part, which'is undoubtedly: the beſt 
now extant, I am indebted to the inge- 
nious Mr. Cotton for, the beſt fly-fiſher 


will ever be- another ner /imile aut ſe- 
cundum. His flies with ſome little de- 
viation, I have been equally ſucceſsful 
with as well in ſouthern, as northern 
rivers ; and therefore they muy be truly 
deemed, 5 ſtandard ſor artijoial'Þ - 
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Were I to PEPE out into . 8 pra 
of angling, its antiquity, and the Me 
perſonages who no profeſs, and haye 
profeſſed ves lovers of that plea- 


14 1 


I can here only ſay that it undoubtedly 
is, the moſt rational, innocent and a 


tiſe of itſelf to perform it in: therefor 


tertaining amuſement that exiſts ; nei 


hurting families by 1 ex pences = 
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attend it. Au many other ſports do) por 
e running the ꝓrofeſſor of it into any kind 

d of danger whatever, but affords him a 
e E telaxatien, opens to him all the J 
d beauties of the univerſe, . and alionates | 
e his mind from a turbulent and noiſy 
world, foothes it in all its inquietudes, 

ſt I and renders it (on account of its retire- 
ment) fit to partake of another ſtate; 
er which, neither the fury of a mad mul - 

e titude, nor all devouring time can poſ- 
- fibly make any impreſſion on. The 
ry 


= variety: alſo that attends it, adds ve 
much to render it more pleaſant and 

n ——— and as an angler * 2 al- 

y WW ways expect to have good ſport, he may 

if he . pofeded of a ap genius, 
by viewing the luxuriant works of the _ 
2; I creation, make ample amends for that de- 
; hiciency. | 
lc 3 

le | : « 

F The following pictureſque lines * 4 

lr I ſent the angler in a moſt defireable ſitu- 
ation. 9 | 

5 ; „„ 
= In genial ſpriog, beneath the quiv'riog ſhade, 

Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 
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The patient fiſher takes his ſilent tand, %% 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand?! 


„ 0 


With looks unmoy'd he hopes | the ſcaly breed, af ? 
And eyes the dancing cork and brown: ws, reed. 


Heng ag 
Our plentepus ſtreams a various race ſupply, e,. 


The bright. ey' perch, with fins of Tyrian dye, 


1 


The ſilver eel, in ſhining volumes roll'd, 


The yellow carp, in ſcales be- dropp'd with gold, . 


su ift trouts, diverſify'd with crimſon ſtains, | 


And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. | 


; Porr's Windſor Foreſt, 
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KHE . mate which the 
1 | firſt: edition of this treatiſe met 
with from the public, and the good cha- 
races which the Reviewers favored it with, 

encourage the author to publiſh a ſecond 
edition, which, the —— will find much 
enlarged, and the author hopes mach im- 
proved, and where the typo ical er- 
rors that unfortunately occurred in the firſt, 


are totally my and —— cor- 
rected. : 


ec 


The E additions i in this inns 
fon, are a ſecond liſt of very 4//ling Joes, 
the game /aws relative to angling,. a 


prognejtics. of the weather ab F 
the barometer : the laſt of theſe, I of 


extracted from the beſt authors who have 
written on that ſubject, and have taken 


idle, 


ro er srcenp vorxion, 25 


r RE TAC. 
idle, or fanciful obſervations, mas have 


given hi rules that Have Fen ed 


fof centuries, and which are found on 
— ſtricteſt philoſophical - princ 


therefore, I think ”— ro- 
ving equally cle, 28 wel to the 


halbatdman, as the angler. 
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The art of angling is looked upon wh 
many, as an inſipid, and dull recreation ; 
Sut it only appears b to thofe, Who 
thearts are — to the turgultubus 
-pleaſures of life, who have no taſte for 
the charms of ſolitude, nor the calm me- 
ditation of retirement. To thoſe who 
deſpiſe che vanity of the world, who are 
-never-ſo little alone, as when alone, ' and 
ho delight in the contemplation of vir- 
tue, >this proves a molt acceptable relaxa- 
tion, for beſides the plaaſipg variety with 

which it abounds, the beauties of nature 

fill the mind with wonder and admiration, 
and tranquility and r its nn 
en.. 


| ee m whe welth ese 
idea of a" treatiſe belag written on this 
Aubject; but let thoſe who do ſo'rotol- 
lect, that every man has his bobby boi ft, 
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4 Deſcription of Fiſhes according ts Natural Hiſtory, 
with the beſt Methods of breeding, and feeding, &c. 


FISHES in natural hiſtory are animals that live in 
the water, as their proper place of abode. Na- 
turaliſts obſerve a world of wiſdom and deſign, in the 
ſi ucture of fiſhes and their conformation to the ele- 
ment they reſide in, a 
2 Their bodies are cloathed and guarded in the beſt 
* manner, with ſcales or ſhells, ſuitable to their reſpec- 
ie circumſtances, the 22 they are expoſed to, 
and the motion and buſineſs they are to per form. 

The centre of gravity is placed in the fitteſt part 
of the body for ſwimming, and their ſhape moſt com- 
modious for making way through the water, and moſt 
agreeable to geometrical. rules. q 

They have ſeveral parts peculiar to themſelves ; as 
fins, to balance and keep them upright ; an air blad- 
der, or ſwim, to enable them to riſe or ſink to any 
height or depth of water, at pleaſure; gills, or bran- 
chiæ whereby they reſpire, as land animals do by 
lungs; the tail an inſtrument of progreſſive motion 
which ſerves to cow them forward; eyes peculiarly 
formed to enable them to correſpond to all the conver- 
pencies and di ies of rays, which the variations - 


of the watery medium, and the reftactions thereof may 

NN occaſion, in which reſpeCt they bear a near reſemblance 
RO to dirds ; | 

A Fiſhes 
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Fiſhes are diſtinguiſhed into ſea, or ſalt water fiſh, * 
piſces marini ; as the whale, herring, mackarel, &c. 
river or freſh water fiſh, piſces fluviales : as the pike,” 
trout, &c. and pond or Jake fiſh: as the carp, tench, 
&c. to which may be added, others which abide in- 
differently in freſh water, or ſalt; as ſalmon, ſhad- 
{iſh, &c. 

There are alſo an amphibious kind, which live in- 
differently on land, or water; as the caſtor, otter, 
&c. 

Ariſtotle, and after him Mr. Willoughby, more 
accurately diſtinguiſh fi/hes into cetaceous, cartiliganous, 
and ſpinous. 

The cetaceous kind, called alſo belluz marine, Wave 
lungs and breathe like quadrupedes; they copulate 
alto like them, and conceive and bring forth their 
young alive, which they afterwards ſuckle 'vith their 
milk. 

The cartiliganous ſort -are produced ban lat 
eggs, like birds; which are alſo excluded the womb; 
like thoſe of birds, 75 

The ſpinous kind are alſo oviparous; but their egg 
are ſmaller, and they have ſpinæ vp and down their 
flefh to ſtrengthen it. 

Willoughby thinks it would be yet more proper to 


divide fiſhes into ſuch as breathe with lungs, and ſuch 


as breathe with pills; and then, to ſubdivide thoſe 
that breathe with gills, not into car tiliganous and 
ſpinous, but into vivipareus and ovi, 

The viviparous kind that breathe with gills, be 
ſubdivides into long ; ſuch as the galei and canes, or 
ſharks and dog fb: and broad; fuch as the palti- 
naca, raja, &c. &c. the ſubdiviſions of each whereof 


he gives in his chapter of cartiliganons fies in general. 


The oviparous kind that breathe wrth gulls, are the 
moſt numerous; and theſe he ſubdivides into ſuch as 
ate what we uſually call flat f; and fuch 7 
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with their backs upright, or at right angles to the 
horizon. | | ky | 
The plain or flat fiſh kind, called uſually plani ſpi- 
noſi, are either gquadrati, as the rambi and paſſeres, 
or thoſe of the turbot and flounder kind; or longt= 
aſculi, as the ſolæ, or ſole kind. | | 
Such as ſwim with their backs erect, are either long 
and ſmooth, and. without ſcales, as the cel kind, or 
ſhorter and leſs ſmooth ; and theſe have either but 
one pair of fins at their gills, which are called orbes, 
and congeneres, or elſe another pair of fins alſo on 
their bellies ; which latter kind he ſubdivides into 
two kinds: 1. Such as have no prickly fins on their _ 
backs, but ſoft. and flexible ones, 2. Such as have 
prickly fins on their backs. wel? aig... eas 
: Thoſe fiſhes which have only ſoft and flexible fins 
on their backs, may be divided into ſuch as have 
three, two, or but one ſingle fin there. 
No fiſh but the aſelli have three fins on their backs. 
Fiſhes with two fins on their backs, are either the 
truttaceous, trout kind; or the gobionites, loch, or. 
gudgeon kind, 3X46 ta b ; 2 A 
Fiſbes with but one ſoft-bac 


+ fin, are of three forts, © | 

The firſt kind have one long continued ſin, from ; | 
to tail, as the bipparus of Rondeletius, &c. LOGS 1 

The ſecond have their fin but ſhort, and placed juſt 6 
in the middle of their back: and theſe are either ma- 
rine, as the herring kind; or fuviatile, as thoſe we 
call leather-mauthed fiſhes ; ſuch as carp, .tencb, &c, 

Fiſhes which have prickly fins on their backs, are;of 
two kinds. 1. Such as have two prickly fins on their 
backs; and in theſe the anterior radii of their fias are 
_ prickly. 2. Sach as haye. but one prickly, fin 

ere, eit | 1 

The Engliſh fiſhes that we have in our ponds, fri» ' 
vers, &c. are as follow: 1, Cyprinus, the Carp. 3. 
Tinca, the Tench. 3. Gyprinus latus, the Bream, or 
Bruma. 4. o Rudd, Oerve, 

8 9 2 > or 
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or Nerfling. 5. Capito, ſeu Cephalus, the Chubb, 
or Chevin. 6. Barbus, the Barbel. 2. Leuciſſus, 
the Dace, or Dare. 8. Rutilus, ſeu Rubellio, the 
Roach. g. Alburnus, the Bleak, or Bley. 10. Ge- 
bius fluviatilis, the Gudgeon. 11. Cobites fluviatilis 
barbatula, the Loche, or Loach. 12. Varius, ſeu 
phoxinus laevis, the Pink, or Minnow. 

Theſe twelve are called Malacoftomi, or leather- 
mouthed filhes ; becauſe they have no teeth in their 
Jaws, but only deep down in their mouths, To pro- 

ceed. 13. Paſſer fluviatilis, five 1 the 
Flounder. v4. Anguilla, the Eel. 15. Gobio fluviati- 
lis, the Bull head, or Miller's Thumb. 16. Thymallus, 
the Gragling, Grayling, or Umber. 17. Salmo, the 
Salmon. 18. Trutta Fas duum generum, the 
Trout. 19. Aula Salmoni ſimilis, the Guinniad. 20, 
Trutta Salmonata, the Salmon Trout, 21. Trutta 
Tacuſtris, the Scurf, or Bull Trout. 22. Umbla minor 
Gen. the Red Charr, or Welch Torgoch. 23. Car- 
Pio laras Benaci, the Guilt, or Gilt Charr. 24. Lucius, 
the Pike, or Pickerel. 25. Perca fluviatilis minor, ſeu 
aurata, the Ruff. 26. Piſcis aculeatus vulgaris, ſeu 
8 Alberti, the Common Prickle Back, Sharp- 
ing, or Banſtickle, 27. Piſcis acultatus minor, the 
Leſſer Prickle Back. 28. Perca fluviatilis, the Perch, 
Fiſhes conſidered as a food, make a conſiderable ad- 
dition to the furniture of the table; and the breeding, 
feeding, &c. thereof, is a peculiar art, and very ne- 
ceſſary for the ſake of economy, that every country 
| gentleman ſhould know ſomething of the method, To 
this relate the ponds, ſtews, &c. which ſhall be de- 
ſcribed in their proper places. 
It may not be here nnacceptable to give the Reader 
ſome general rules on the ſubject. s 

Rule f. FOR BREEDING FISHES. The quality 

of the pond, water, &c. — to this end is ſcarce de- 
_ terminable by any —— ympton, or rule : for ſome 
very promiſing ponds do not prove ſerviceable = 
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way. One of the beſt indications of a breeding pond, is 
whea there is good ſtore of ruſhes and grazing about 
it, with gravelly ſhoals ; ſuch as horſe ponds uſually 
have: ſo that when a water takes thus to breeding, 
with a few Milters and Spawners, two or three of 
each, a whole country may be ſtocked in a ſhort time. 
Eels and Perches are of a very-good uſe to keep down 
the ſtock of fiſh; for they prey much upon the ſpawn . 
and fry of bred fiſn, and will probably deftroy the ſu- 
perfluity of them. As for pikes, tenches, roaches, pear» 
ches, &c. they are obſerved to breed almoſt in any wa- 
ters, and very numerouſly; but eels never breed in. 
ſtanding waters that are without ſprings; and in ſuch 
are neither found, nor increaſe by putting in: yet where 
ſprings are, they are never wanting, though not put 
in. And what is moſt ſtrange of all, no perſon ever 
ſaw in an eel the leaſt token of propogation, either by 
milt, ot ſpawn; ſo that whether they breed at all, and 
how they are produced, are propoſitions equally myſ- 
terious, and never yet clearly refolved, » 

Rule 2d. FOR FEEDING FISHES. . Obſerve the 
following remarks, * 5 47. 406 $48 240 k 7 
1. Ia a Stew, thirty, or forty carps may be kept 
from October to March, without feeding; and by 
hiſhing with trammelt, or flews in March or Apri', 
you may take from your great waters, to recruit your 
ltews ; but you muſt not fail.-to feed all the ſummer, 
from March to October again, as conſtantly as cropped 
chickens are fed; and it will prove very profitable. 
2dy, The conſtancy and regularity ol ſerving the. 
a conduces very much to their- eating well and 
thriring. 5 8 9 
34. Any ſort of graim boiled is good to feed with, 
eſpecially, peaſe and malt coarſe ground: the grains 
after brewing, while ſweet and freſh are very proper; 
but one buſhel of malt not brewed, will go as far as 
two of grains: chippiags of bread, and orts of a table 
le:ped in tap-droppings of ſtrong beer, or ale, are ex- 
| - celkat 
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cellent food for carp. Of theſe the quantity of two 
quarts to thirty carps is ſufficient; and ſo fed morning 
and evening, is better than once a day only. 0 
There is a ſort of food for fiſhes, that may be called 
accidental, and is no leſs improving than the beſt. that 
can be provided ; and this is when the pools happen to 
receive the waſte of commons, where ſheep have pal» 


- ture, the water is enriched by the ſoil, and will 


a much greater number of carps, than it otherwile 
would do; and further, the dung that falls from cattle 
ſtanding in the water in hot weather, is alſo a very 
great nouriſhment to fiſh. - | 
The beſt food to raiſe Pikes to an extraordinary 
ſize or fatneſs, is eels: and without them is not to be 
done, but in a long time, Setting theſe aſide, ſmall 
perches are the beſt meat. Breams put into a pike 
pond, breed exceedingly, and are fit to-maintain pikes; 
which will take care they do not increaſe over much, 
The numerous fry of Roaches and other ſmall fiſh, 
which come from the greater pools into the Pike 
quarters, will likewiſe be good diet for them. Pikesinall 
 fireams, and carps in all hungry ſpringing waters being 
fed at certain times, will come up, and take their meat 
almoſt from your hand, 7 I 
The beſt feeding place is towards the mouth of the 
| pond, at the depth of about half a yard; for by that 
means the deep will be kept clean and neat ; the meat 
thrown inta the water, without other trouble, will be 
picked up by the fiſhes, and nothing be loſt ; yet there 
are ſeveral devices for giving them food, eſpecia 
peaſe: as a ſquare board let down with the 
v it. Af 1 
Where fiſhes are fed in larger pools or ponds, when 
their numbers are great, malt boiled, or freſh grains 
is the beſt food. Thus carp may be fed and raiſed 
like capons, and tenches will feed as well, but perches 
© are not for a few in feeding time, Ke 
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As to the benefits that redound from keeping fiſh, 
beſides furniſhing the table, and raiſing money, your 
land will be improved, foas to be really worth, and yield 
more this way than by any other employ whatſoever. For 
ſuppoſe a meadow of two pounds per acre; four acres 


ia pond, will return every year a thouſand fed carps, 
from the leaſt ſize to fourteen or fifteen inches long; 


beſides Pikes, Perches, Tenches, and other fry : the 


Carps are ſaleable and will bring fxpence, ninepence, and 
perhaps one ſhilling each, amounting in all to twenty 
five pounds, which is fix pounds five ſhillings per acre. - 

There are mihy circumſtanoes that conduce much 
to the feeding of Piles, Perches, Chubs, Carps, Roaches, 
Daces, and Breams, particularly conveniency of har- 
bor, for thoſe fiſh that lie amongſt weeds aud boggy 
places, -are the fatteſt, not the ſweeteſt, in 
theſe kind of places they are from the aſſaults 
of their numerous enemies, and enjoy a more ſafe and 
contented repoſe ; reſt and quietneſs being as uatural 
and helpful to their feeding as to other creatures, 
Some waters are - more nouriſhing than others; a 
thick kind, if it is not foul or muddy, is of a better 
conſiſtency, and the parts better diſpoſed and qualified 
for nutrition than thoſe of a more thia and rarified ſub- 
ſtance ; no element that is pure, and without mixture 


is well adapted for nouriſhment, neither can fiſhes live - 


by pure water, reſpiration, or ſucking in thoſe ſlendet 
particles of their beloved clement alone, withont che 
concurrence and affiſtance of ſome groſſer and-terrene 
— which are intermingled- with thoſe liquid 

Having mentioned that fiſhes are expoſed to numer- 
ous enemies, I ſhall conclude this chapter by giving 


the reader a poetical eaumeration of 


A thouſand foes the finay people chace, 
Nor are they ſafe from their own kindred race; 


The 
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- Hence too the Pearch, a like voracious brood, 
- Forbears to make this gen'rous race his food; 


The ghaſtly Newt, in muddy ſtreams annoys ; 


The Pike, fell-tyrant of the liquid plain, 
With rav'a0us waſte devours his fellow-train, 
Yet, howſoe'er with raging famine pin'd, _ 
The Teach he ſpares, a ſalutary kind. 


Tho on the common drove no bound he finds, 
But ſpreads unmeaſur'd waſte o'er all the 

Nor leſs the greedy Trout and glutleſs Eel, 
Incefſant woes, and dire deſtruction deal. 

The lurking water-rat in caverns preys 

And in the weeds the wilely Otter lays, 


And in ſwift floods, the telly Snake deſtroys ; 
Toads, for the ſhoaling fry forfake the lawn; 
And croaking Frogs, devour the tender ſpawn, 
Neither the habitants of laud nor air, 
(So ſure their doom) the filhy numbers ſpare! 
The Swan, fair regent of the filyer tide, OR 
Their ranks deſtroys, and ſpreads their ruin wide: 
The Duck, her offspring to the river. leads, 

And on the deſtin'd fry inſatiate feeds: 

On fatal wings the pouncipg Bittera ſoars, _ 
And wafts her prey from the defeuceleſs ſhores: _ 
The watchful Halcyons to the reeds repair, 


7 


And from their haunts the ſcaley captives hear: 

Sharp Herns and Corm'rauts too, their tribes 6rd. 

A harraſs d race peculiar in diſtreſs; - 

Nor can the Muſe enumerate their foes, 2 

auch is their Na, ſo various are their woes. 
7 
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The bet Manner of making and chuſing Rods, Linas, 
Heals, Cc. 1 , 


HE beſt time to provide ſtocks is in the winter 
ſalſtice, when the trees have ſhed their- leaves, - 
| and the ſap is in the roots, for after January the fa 

' "WH aſcends again into the trunk and branches, at whic 
time it is improper to gather ſtocks, or tops, as for 
the ſtocks they ſhould be lower grown, and the tops 
the beſt ruſh ground ſhoots that can be got; not 
knotty, but p and fender, for if other- 
viſe they will never caſt nor ſtrike ſo. well, and the 
line by reaſon of their unpliableneſa, muſt be much 
endangered; now when both ftock and top are ga- 
thered in one ſeaſon, and as ſtrait as poſſible to be got, 
bathe them over a gentle fire, and never uſe them till 
22 ſeaſoned, which hole ape/yaht Bay 
| our months, but longer keeping them will m 
them better : and for preſerving — made into 
rods, both from rotting and being worm · eaten, rub 
them aver thrice a with ſallad, or liaſeed oil ;. if 
they are bored pour in either of the oils, and let them 
ſoak therewith for twenty four hours, then pour it out 
again, and it will preſerve them from the leaſt injury. 
In general the length of the rod is to be determined 
by the breadth of the river you angle in, a 


— 
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When you have taken your ſtocks and tops from the 


ſiſt of five or ſix pieces; if you ferrel it, obſerve that 


the leaſt, but be in proportion, and ſtrength, as if the 


and at the top of that a 


| 


rod is always of more uſe, than one too ſhort, provided 


it is truly made; one of about five yards and a half 


long you will experimentally find to be quite ſufficient, 


place that you put them in for ſeaſoning, (where they 
muſt have remained ſixteen months at leaſt,) match 
them together in juſt proportion; and let the rod con- 


they fit with che greateſt nicety, and in ſuch a man- 
ner as when put all together they may not wriggle in 


whole rod were but one piece. If you bind them to- 
gether, it muſt be with thread ſtrongly waxed, having 
firſt cut the pieces with a ſlope, or ſlant, that they 
may join each other with the greateſt exactneſs, and 


then ſpread a thin layer of ſhoemaker's wax over' the. 


ſlants, or a glue, which I have-ſet down in thewregna 


for the angler's uſe: afterwards you muſt cut about 


fix inches off the top of the rod, and in its place whip 
on à ſmooth, round and taper piece of whalebone, 
loop of horſehair : then 
the whole will be: compleated, and thus made will al 
ways ply. with à true bent to the hand. Your fly rod! 
may be made in the ſame manner, but note, muſt be 
much more pliant than the others, and more tapet 
from ſtock to top. It is of ſervice to them to lay by 
ſome time before you uſe them. > #2 
For all fiſhes that bite tenderly a rod made of cane; 
reed, or bamboo is the beſt, only be careful whet 
you chuſe ſuch a one that it will ſtrike well, and that 
the medium between the ferrel, and the joint that goes 
in, is not cut too fine; for if it is, when you ftrike 4 
good fiſh, it is ten to one you will loſe ſome part of 


your rod, your line, and of eourſe the fiſh, à misfor- 


tune that has often happened to me, before I was n+ 
quainted with the above rule. 1 £2 
A general rod, is one which ſerves for trolling, dib. 
bing, and the ground, for the former ard (wal 
ber . 1 
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braſs rings, muſt be whipped all the way up it, at 
1 bout a foot diſtance, for the trolling line 16'run'thie), 
if i may likewiſe be bored in the Rock to hold the | 
t. oops you are not uſing, that which you uſe for the 
troll muſt be ſtrong, and have a ring on the top whip« 
ped on with-a piece of quill, to prevent the line 2 
cut, When the voracious pike runs off with your bait. 
to his hold: one of the others muſt not be ſo "Hf 
which will ſerve for Carps, Tenches, &c. aud the other 
fine and elaſtic for Dace and Roach fiſhing. "Theſe 
kind of rods,” which are called bag-rods, and go up itt 
2 (mall compaſs, are to be had at all the Fiſhing Tackle 
Shops in London. e 
"gling Line, To make this line, firſt note, char 
you are to take care that your hair be round and clear; 
ind free from galls, ſcales or frets, for a well no. 
eren, clear round hair, of a kind of glaſs colour, will 
prove as ſtrong as three uneven ſcabby hairs; then put 
them in water for a quarter of an hour, when made 
mto lengths, and you will thereby find which of them 
ſhrink ; then twiſt them over again; ſome in the 
wiſting intermingle filk, which is erroneous, yet a 
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nevery mode of angling, except trolliug, and then a 
fk line is beſt, Now the beſt colours for lines are ur- 
ell, white, and grey; the two laſt colours for tear 
ters, and the firſt for muddy waters, neither is the 
pale watery green deſpicable, which is made thus: put 
2 pint of ſtrong allum water, half a pound of foot, a 
ſmall quantity of juice of walnut leaves into a pipkiti; 
doil them about half an hour, then take it off the fir 
aud when it is cold ſteep your hairs in it: or elſe b 
in handful of marygold flowers, with a quart of alfurg 
vater, till a yellow ſcum ariſes, {then take half” 
pound of green-copperas, with as much verdegreaſe, 
and beat them together to a fine*powder, aud vt 
them and the hafr into the allum water, and let then 
ie in it ten hours or more, them take them out dad 

| | -let 
| 
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Ine of all ilk may do pretty well, though I prefer har 
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' any of the ſhops, and is to be uſed thus. To twill 
links with this engine, take as many hairs as 


the rapidity, or quietneſs of the river you angle 
fore as nearly as you can gueſs, always lead it in ſuch 


* 
* - 
* 


let them dry. Hair is made brown by ficepiag l i 
ſalt and ale. The beſt way of forming the hair into 
lines, is with a new invented engine, to be bought at 


in. 
tend each ſhall conſiſt of, and dividing them taco tit 
ports tie each parcel to a bit of fine twine, about fix 
nches long, doubled, and put through the hooks which 
impend from the machine : then take a piece of lead 
of a conical figure two inches high, and two in diameter 
at the baſe, with a hook at the afex, or point; tie 
our three parcels of hair into one knot, and to this" 
y the hook hang the weight. | 
Laſtly. Take a common bottle cork, and into the 
fides, at equal diſtances cut three grooves ; and placing 
it ſo as to receive each diviſion of hairs, begin to twiſt, 
You will then find the links twiſt with great even« 
neſs at the lead: as it grows tighter ſhift the cork « 
little upwards, and. when the whole is ſufficiently 
twiſted, take out the cork, and tie the links into's 
knot, and ſo proceed til] you have twiſted links ſufficient 
for your line, obſerving to leſſen the number of hairsin 
each link, in ſuch proportion that the line may be taper. 
Your links thus prepared, tie them together into 8 
water knot ; then cut off the ſhort ends, about a ſtraw's 
breadth from the knot, and then whip. ſome waxed 
filk about the kuots, which is much better than inclo(+ 
ing them with wax. : =. 2 
ever cither at ground or fly angling fix any hooks 
to a line that conſiſts of more than three or four links at 
the moſt, but always make a ſmall loop at the top and 
dottom of your line, the uſe of the one, is to faften it to. 
ur rod, and of the other to affix or remove your 


1. The line ſhould always be leaded according to 
io, there- 


manner, as wjll ſink the bait to the bottom, and permit 
its motion, without any violent jogging on the 2 
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carry the top of your rod even with your hand, be. 
ginging at the head of the ſtream, and letting the bazt 
run downwards, as far as the rod and line will permit, 
the lead dragging and rolling on the ground. No 
zore of the line muſt be in the water than will per- 
mit the lead to touch the bottom; for you are to 
keep the line as ſtrait as poſſible, yet ſo as not to raiſe 
the lead from the bottom. When you have a bite, you 
may perceive it by your hand and the point of your 
rod and line: then ſtrike gently and apwards, if you 
cannot tell which way the fiſh's head lies, but if you 
can the contrary way from where it does; firſt allow - 
ing the fiſh, by a little Nackening the line a ſmall time 
o pouch the bait. This is called angling by hand, 
and is very killing for trout, grayling, &c, | 

I ſhall treat of Flat Fiſhing under the deſcription of 
each fiſh. | - * 

As for your Fiſhing Hooks, they ought to be made 
ff the beſt tempered ſteel wire, loogiſh in the ſhank, 
and ſomewhat thick in the circumference, the point 
even, and ſtrait, let the bending be in the ſhank. For 
ſetting on the hook, or more ſcientifically ſpeaking, arm- 
ng it, uſe ſtrong but ſmall ſilk, lightly waxed with 
ſhvemaker's wax; and lay the hair on the inſide of the 
book, for if it be on the outſide, the ſilk will fret and 
ut it aſunder. There are ſeveral ſizes of hooks, 
large ones and ſmall ones, made according to the fiſhes 
they are deſigned to take, which, when I come to treat 
ol the different fiſh, the number of the hook proper for 

ch will be fully expreſſed, 2 | 

Floats for angling, are of divers kinds: ſome made of 
Miſcovy Duck quills, which are the beſt for low wa- 
ters, but for ſtrong ſtreams, ſound cork without flaws © 
or holes, bored through with an hot iron, into which 
i put a quill of fit proportion, is preferable; pare the 
cork to a pyramidal form, grind it ſmooth with a pumice 
ſtone, then colour it according to your fancy. Floats, 
Whether quill, or cork, 8 be ſo poiſed with ner 

when 
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when on the line, as to make them cock, that is, ſtand 
perpendicular in the water, that the leaft nibble, or 
bite may be apparent. | 
When a ficat is ſplit or bruiſed, there is no remedy 

for the miſchance, but getting a new one, but you 
may fave the plug oY | it will ſerve for another, 
But if the water gets in at the top of your float, a lit- 
tle ſealiong-wax will prevent it; if the plug of your 
float is looſe, pull it out, and faſten it with one of 
the following cements. | 

Take bees wax bruiſed ſmall, chalk fcraped fine, 
and black roſin powdered, of each an equal quantity; 
melt them in a ſpoon, or any ſmall tin veſſel, and fee 
that they are well mixed; or, take brick- duſt ſifted 
very fine, and common reſin pulverifed ; put one part 
of brick-duft to two parts of rein, and melt them as 
+ before directed; dip your plug in either of theſe, and 
put your float immediately upon it. When yon join 
two floats together, let the plug be a little thicker in 
the middle than at the ends, which ends are to go into 
the quills: dip one end into the cement, and put ode 
quill upon it; then do the like by the other, and 
you have a double float: or, you may make it by dip- 
ping the ends of both quills, when prepared, in the 
cement, and fixing them 1 which when the 
cement 1s cold, will be very ſtrong. F 
To dye quills red, which for ſtill waters are 

than any other floats, take what quantity you pleaſe 
of urine, and put in it as much powder of Brati- 
wood as will make it redden a piece of white paper; 
then take fome clean water, into which put an hand- 
ful of /alt, and a little argol, and ſtir them till diſfolr- 
ed; then boil them well in a ſauce - pan. When the 
water is cold, ſcrape your quills, and ſteep them in it 
for ten or twelve days, then dry them, and rub then 
with a linen cloth. | 
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nd The materials moſt neceſſary for an angler to have 
out with him, and which may be all carried in his 

* pockets, are, lines coiled up. Spare links. Two worm 
bags, one for brandlings, &c. and the other for la- 

BY worms. 4 plummet to fix the depth of the water, of 

* a pyramidal form. A gentle box. Floats and ſpare 

lit 

our 


caps. Split ſhot. Shoemaker's wax in a piece of 
leather, Silk. Hooks. ſome whipped on, and ſome 
loole. A clearing ring, which is of uſe to diſengage 
the hook when entangled. A landing net, to land large 

fin with, and which are made with joints to fold up in 
ne, (mall compaſs. The diſgorger, which when a fiſh 


7 has gorged the hook, by putting it down his throat, 
a WY 792 touch the hook, at the ſame time pulling the 
— lice, it will eaſily come away, | 

CHAP. m. : 


The general Balis uſid in Angling, where found, and © 


preſerved. 


* 


HE reader being farniſhed with the belt rules, 
relative to his rods, lines, books, &c. I hall 


ive him a lift of the baits in general of uſe in angling ; 
dut ſhall not enter into a minute detail of them as ſome 
authors on the ſame ſubject have done, but give him 
lie general baits, and leave him to make his exceptions 
B 2 bimſelf; 


f 
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. himſelf; which will prove more pleaſant to him by his 
making the trial of different baits himſelf, and got 
puzzle him by overloading his memory ; neither ſhall 
I ſet down the fiſhes they are beſt calculated for tak. 
ing; which would only be a repetition of what he will 


| find fully digeſted by actual experience, under the! 


deſcription of cach fiſh, 


The LoB-worm, Dew-worM, GARDEN-WORM, 
TWATCHEL, or TREACHET, 7 


Found in a garden, or church-yard late in a ſummer's 
evening, with a lanthorn; when the ſummer proves 
a very dry one, they may be forced out of their holes, 
with the liquor produced, by bruiſing walnut-tree 
leaves in water : the beſt of theſe, are thoſe which 
have a red head, a ſtreak down the back, and a broad 
tail, from which they derive the name of /quirrel- 
tarls. n 
Brandlings, Gilt-tails, and Red worms, 


Found in old dunghills, rotten earth, cows dung, hogs 
dung; but the beſt are thoſe. to be met with in tan» 
ner's bark after it is thrown by. 


3. Marſh, or Moudoto- orm 


Found in marſhy ground, or the fertile banks of rivers 
are a little blueiſh, require more ſcouring than the 
brandling or gilt tail, and are taken from Candlemas, 


until Michaelmas. 


Tag-tatl, TNT: 2796 * 


Found in marled lands, or meadows after a ſhower of 
rain; or early in the morning in March or April if the 
weather is mild and temperate ; and is à moſt excellent 


= 


tw 


bait. | 13 5448 * 
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How to ſcour and preſerve worms. 
Get 2 quantity of | moſs, the beſt is that which is ſoft 


to be had in ſome parts, in lieu of it any kind that is 
freſh and ſweet; rinſe it well from the earth that 
hangs about, and then wring it very dry; put your 
worms, and it, into an earthen pot, cover it cloſe that 


they do not crawl away; and ſet it in a cool place in 


ſummer, and in winter in a warm one, which will pre» 
vent the froſt from killing them : change the moſs 
every fourth day in ſummer, and once a week in winter, 
2 wy ſeaſt let the nay rag be taken 9 them; 
ſqueezed pretty dry, and put it to them again. 
es jou want them to be 88 a little bole-ar- 
"WY -1-7:4c put to them will accompliſh your deſire: or you 
may put them in water for three or four hours, and they 
will ſoon be ſcoured; yet be very weak, but being put 
to good mols, they will ſpeedily recover. When the 
knot near the middle of the brandling begins to ſwell, 
be is ſick; and for fear they ſhould die, feed them 
with crumbs of bread, and with the yolk of an egg 
ud ſweet cream cosgulated over the fire: never ſteep 
your warms in moſs to ſcour them above ten days, in 
which time they will be perfectly fit for uſe. 

There is another way of cleanſing and preſerving 
worms, recommended by many anglers, and is a very 
good one for every kind of them except the lab. worm: 
take a piece of very coarſe cloth, which has never 
deen ſhrunk in the Fulling-mill, waſh it very clean, 
and let it dry: then ſoak it in the liquor, where a 
fat piece of freſh beef has been boiled; and wring it 
out, bat not ſo hard, as to preſs ont all the liquor; 
of ben lay it in a deep earthen pan, that has a large bot- 
he W tom, and put your worms thereon, that they may 
ent 


ET 


Gawl in and out and ſo ſcour themſelves: when they 
have remained there twenty four hours, waſh out 


boar cloth as before, but do not dry it; then wet it 


ow B 3 again 


20d white, and grows on heaths, but as this is ſcarce 


* 1 


—— — — —V— — — — 
* 
* 


Found on herbs, plants and trees where they are bred, 
if not a perfect caterpillar, yet undoubtedly a ſpecies 
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again with ſome of the ſame liquor, and having pla- 
ced your worms thereon, keep them in a cloſe cellar; 
repeat this every other day during the heat of the ſum- 
mer, and you will not only preſerve your worms ! 
alive for three weeks or a month, but make them very Wl | 
red, clear and tough, When you take them out er n 
angling, put them into moſs that has been well waſhed g 
and not wrung dry; and when you come home at 
night, put them again into the pan, by which they Wl t 
will recover and gather freſh ſtrength ; take care that t 
there is no falt in the beef liquor; for if there is it 


your worms will purge themſelves to death. n 
| | | | 1 
Mr. Gay, in his Rural Sports, is particularly par- 
tial to the Gilt-tail; as is apparent by the following 
liues. . | 7 5 2 ; 
Lou muſt not ev'ry worm promiſcuous uſe, k 
Judgment will tell thee proper baits ro chuſez * 0 
The worm that draws a long immod'rate ſize | 
The trout abhors, and the rank morſel flies; _ 
And if too ſmall, the naked fraud's in ſight, 
And fear forbids, while hunger does invite, T 
Thoſe baits will beſt reward the fiſher's pains, h 
Whoſe poliſh'd tails a ſhining. yellow ſtains: | 
Cleanſe them from filth, to give a tempting gloſs, IM ": 


Cheriſh the ſully'd reptile race with moſs; 


Amid the verdant bed they twine, they toil, 


and from their bodies wipe their native ſoil. 
Palmer-fly, Palmer-wormi, Weul-bed, or Cankers, 


thereof; they gain the name of wool beds from their 
outward parts being woolly ; theſe and the May fly, att 
the foundation of fly angling. 


Bobs, 
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r; Bobs, e 
1h 43 i | 

ns W Found in ſandy and mellow ground, and got by fol- 
ty Wl lowing the plough in autumn, are worms as big as two 


or WW maggots, have red heads, and their bodies full of ſoft 
ed guts: put them in a tub with ſome of the mould that 
at you gather them in, keep them in a warm place, and 
& they are an excellent bait from the firſt of November 
ut till the middle of April: you may boil them the morn- 
is ing you intend angling in milk and water for two mi- 
nutes, Which will make them tough; and put them 
in a box where gum ivy has been rubbed, | 

. * 


ng © Cnu-turd bob, or Clap-bait. oy 


Found under a cow turd from the beginning of May to 
Michaelmas ; it is bigger than a gentle; but very like 
one; it is beſt kept in the ſame earth you find it id; 


Flag-worms, or Dock-worms. 


found among flags; in old pits or ponds, in little 
buſks among the ſtrings or fibres of * are ſmall 
worms : pale, yellow or white as a gentle; theſe are 
rery good baits. 


Found under the bark of an oat, aſh, elder or beeth, 
eſpecially when felled, and they have lain 
or in the hollow of theſe trees when doated and rot- 
ten, it is to be uſed from Michaelmas to May, or 
June. It is very full and white, hent round from the 


tail to the head z and the parts reſembling a young d%j 
o humble bee. 2 3 
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| Cad. bait, Cad. bait, Cadis- worm, or Caſe-worm, art 


| 1ſt. Found under ſtones that lie looſe and hollow in 


ever you are inclined to fiſh; and theſe gentles may 
de thus created till after Michaelmas, But if you de- 


\ 
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- thus differently called, and are of three ſorts, 


{mall brooks, ſhallow rivers, or very fine gravel, in 
caſe or huſk, and when fit for uſe they are yellowiſh, 
are bigger than a gentle, with a blackiſh head. An- 
other ſort is found in pits, ponds, ditches, in ruſhes, 
water weeds, ftraw, &c. called ruff coats, or ſtraw 
worms. The next is a green ſort, found in pits, 
ponds, or ditches in March, coming ia before the 
yellow ones which are not to be fiſhed with till 
April, and in July they go out of ſeaſon, the laſt fart 
is to be uſed in the month of Auguſt, When you 
take them to fiſh with, carry them in woollen bags 
for the air kills them. | | 


Gentles, or Maggots, to breed and preſerve. 


Take a piece of beaſt's liver, ſcotch it with a knife, 
and with a croſs ſtick, hang it in ſome corner over a 
pot or barrel half full of dry crumbled clay, and as 
the gcatles grow big, they will fall iato the barrel and 
ſcour ihemſclves, and be always ready for uſe when- 
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fire to keep gentles all the year, then get a dead cat 
or kite, and let it be fly blowo, and when the gentles A 
begin to be alive and to ſtir, them bury it and them, f. 
in miſt ſoft earth, but as free from froſt as you can, fl. 
and theſe you may dig up at any time when you wait v 
to uſe them; theſe will faſt io March, and abow 
that time turn into flies. Nt 14: 

Gentles are not only the moſt vniverſal, but alſo 
the molt alluring bait, aud an angler ſhould never 
go out a fiſhing, without taking ſome with him, 
Trouts have been taken with them, when they have 
refuſed all kinds ot worms and artificial flies: to 
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by every kind of fiſh they are an acceptable bait, (Piket - 
and Salmons excepted) but I do not doubt they would 


be ſo to them, were it poſſible to fix them on a hook, 
large enough to hold the abovementioned fiſhes. 


How to find and preſerve Caterpillars, Oak-worms 
Cabbage-worms, Colewort · worm, or Grub, Crabtree | 
worm, or Fack, and Graſshoppers, 2 


Found by beating the branches of an oak, crabtree, 
or hawthorn, that grow over a public path, or high- 
way; or upon cabbages, coleworts, & . Graſshop- 
pers are found in ſhort ſun burnt graſs, the latter end 
of June, all July and Auguſt. To preſerve theſe baits 
cut a round bough of fine green barked withy, about 
the thickneſs of half one's arm, and taking off the bark 
about a foot in length, turn both ends together, into 
the form of an hoop, and faſten them with a needle 
and thread ; then ſtop up the botrom with a bung 
cork: into this put your baits, and tie a colewort 
leaf over it, and with a red hot iron, bore the bark full 
of holes, and lay it in the graſs every night, in this 
manner your cads may be kept, till they turn to flies; 
to your graſchoppers put graſs. FM vas 


5 Paſtes 
Are variouſly compounded according to the angler's 
fancy; but there ſhould always be a little cotton, wool,. 
tine lint, or flax, to keep the parts together that they 
waſh not off the hook; the following . compoſitions 
make very good paſtes. en 
The blood of ſheep hearts, mixed with honey and 
flour, and worked to a proper conſiſſeney: old cheeſe 
grated, a little butter ſofficient to work it, and colour- 
ed with ſaffron. In winter fat ruſty bacon iaſtead 
butter. Crumbs of bread worked with honey, and 
moiſtened with gum-ivy water, - * inſide of a 
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French roll, or crumbs of bread worked well with 
Clean hands with water alone, What fiſhes each of 
theſe paſtes are proper for, the reader will find under 
the deſcription of each fiſh, therefore I ſhall only make 
the following obſervations concerning paſtes, which 
may be of uſe to young anglers, becauſe founded og 
experience; note, that in September aud all the winter 
months, when you angle for chubs, carps, and breams, 
with paſte, let the bait be as large as a hazle nut : but 
for roach and dace, the bigneſs of a pea is ſufficient; 
chuſe a ſtill place, uſe a quill float, a ſmall hook, and 
ſtrike at the firſt biting of the fiſh, j 


Baits fingularly killing to fiſh with, 


Sheep's blood placed on a trencher till 't becomes pretty Wl 
hard, then cut iato ſmall pieces, proportioned. to the 
ſize of the hook ; put a little ſalt to it, and it will pte · 
vent its growing black. boat, or malt boiled foft in 
milk, and the huſk taken off, a good bait either in 
winter or ſummer. The nt fly found in June, July, 
Auguſt, and the beginning of September, io mole hills 
or ants neſts where they breed, take ſome of the earth, 
and the roots of the graſs, which grows upon it, and 
put all in a glaſs bortle, then gather ſome of the 
largeſt, and blackeſt ant flies, and put them into the 
bottle, theſe are a deadly bait for - roach, dace and 
chub ; you muſt anvele with them under water, 3 
band's breadth from the bottom. The young brood of I .. 
waſps, hornets, and humble bees, arelikewile very good. h. 
Alſo mmnnews, laaches, ſbarplings, and bulls heads. Snails Bl 
black and white, the black one's bellies fit to (ben BF 
the white. Likewiſe cherries, blackberries ; cheeſe kept I fn 
a day or two in wet rags ; which makes it tough, dr WW. 
Neeped in a little honey. Alſo ane ſpawn, which I -- 
muſt be boiled, till it is hard enough ta ſtick on the I 
| hook ; and if you wiſh to preſerve it, ſprinkle a-lieue a; 
| | falt orer it, and get a glazed earthen ag Yo 
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hyer of wool at the bottom of it, and then a little fal- '. 
mon ſpawn upon that; then wool again, and then 
ſpawn, and ſo proceed alternately till the pot is filled: 
it is a moſt deſtructive bait in the winter and ſpriug, 
eſpecially if angled with where ſalmon are Known to 
ſpawn ; for there every kind of fiſh reſort in order o 
devour It, . 


C H A P. IV. 


Of natural Fly Fiſting, with a Deſcription of Flix 
no 125 and a choice Glan, of Nabe — 
Hints 10 be ebſeryed in the Art of Angling, 


NATUR AL fly fiſhing which comes under the heads 

of Dibbling, Dapeing aud Dabbing, is method 
vith which the largeſt fiſh are taken, and require 
great deal of nicety and circumſpection. The general 
rule in this way of angling is to fiſh with a line about 
half the length of your rod; but if there is wind ſtir- 
riog with as much as it will carry out; but you need 
hardly ever fiſh with more than the firſt length, as diþ- 
bling moſt be performed as near as poſſible to the bank 
that you ſtand on; therefore a long rod and a fhort 
line is the beft, which you will command with eaſe, 
and be able to ſhelter yoorſelf from the fight of the 
ſhes, behind buſhes, "rape of trees, &c. The line you 
4 with ſhould be very ſtrong; for when you have ſtruck 
a good fiſh, you'll' have a hard bout with him before 
Jou kill him, for want of a greater length of fine : 
| 6-219 therefore 
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therefore whenever I dib I always uſe a ringed rod, 

with a winch for my line fixed on it, (which is the 
ſame 1 uſe in artificial fly angling) by which means 1 
can always keep my line fo any length, without the 
trouble of changing it; and when 1 have hooked 3 

ood fiſb, can always immediately give him as much 

cope as I think neceſſary, and kill him with caſe 
and certainty; this method I would by all means ad. 
viſe the angler to uſe, who will be thoroughly convinced 
of its utility at the firſt trial he makes. When you ſee 
a fiſh' riſe near you, guide your fly over him immedi- 
ately, and he's your own, if the fly you uſe is ſtrong | 
on the water. When you dip for chub, roach, and 
dace, move your fly very ſlow when you ſee them make 
at it, or let the ſtream carry it down towards them; 
if it be in a till, deep, ſhady hole draw the fly ſideways, 
by them and they will always eagerly purſue it. The 
roach takes flies the beſt a little under water. The 
beſt for the angler's uſe in this method of angling are, 


as follow: - 
Ol. y. Alb-fy, or Woodeach-fly, 


Found on the body of an 6ak, or aſh," wih his head 

downwards in general, and near the bottom of the tree: 

it is a-browniſh fly, and is taken from the beginnipg of 
May till the end of Auguſt.” FF ” 


Stone: fly, : hb ak 


Found under hollow ftones, at the ſide of rivers, is of 
a brown colour, with yellow ſtreaks on the back and 
ah has large wings, and is in ſeaſon from April to 

ul 1 ! Li | 5 
a K Green-drate, 


Found among ſtones by river ſides, has a yellow bod 
ribbed with green, is long and flender, with ”"_ 


« — 
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ike a bytter- fly, his tail turns on his back, and is 
eagerly taken from May, to Midſummer: put the 
point of the hook into the thickeſt part of his body, 
under one of his wings, run it directly through, and 
out on the other ſide, then take another, and put 
kim on in the ſame manner, but with his head the con- 
rary way; they will live ſo near a quarter of an hour- 


Grey drake, 


Found in general where the Greenedrake is, and in 

hape and dimenſions perfectly the iame, but almoſt 

quite another colour; being of a paler and more livid 

jellow; and green and ribbed with black, quite down- 

his body; with black ſhining wings diaphanous and 

rery tender: it comes in, and is taken after the Green- 

drake, and when made artificially as directed in part 

the 2d. for the mcnth of May, kills fiſh very well. 

the following curious account of it from Bowlker, + | 

cannot fail to amuſe the reader. 3 

« happened to walk by the river ſide at that ſea - 

' ſon of the year when the May- flies (he means the 

grey fort) which are a ſpecies of the Libella, come 

p out of the water, where they lie in their huſks, 

' for a conſiderable time, at the bottom or ſides of - 

' the river, near the likeneſs of the Nymph of the 

' (mall common Libella, but when it is mature, it 

ſplits open it's caſe, and then with great agility, 

up ſprings the new little 2nimal, with a lender 

body, four blackiſh veined tranſparent wings, with 

four black ſpots on the upper wings, and the under 

wings much ſmaller than the upper ones, with - 

three long hairs in it's tail. The huſks, which are 

left behind, float innumerable on the water. It | 

' leemed to me a ſpecies of  Ephemeron ; and I ima | 

' gined jt was the ſame inſet deſcribed by Goedart + | 

| and Swammerdam, but a few, days convinced' me | 
N 

Þ | 
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to the contrar y for L ſoon found them to be of a 
2 | longer 
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longer duration than theirs. The firſt buſineſs of 
this creature, after he is diſengaged from the water, 
% is flying about to find out a proper place to fix on, 
« as trees, buſhes, &c. to wait For another ſurpriai 
* change, which is effected in a few days. The 40 
«© hint I received of this wonderful operation, was 
6 ſeeing the Exuviæ hanging on a hedge: I then 
4 collected a great many, and put them into boxes, 
% and by ſtrictly obſerviag them, I could tell when 
„% they were ready to put of their huſks, though but 
« fo lately put on. I had the pleaſure to ſhew my 
friends one that I held on my hand all the while it 
% performed this great work. It was ſurpriſing to 
« fee how eaſily the back part of the flie ſplit open 
« and produced the new birth; which I could not 
4 perceive partakes of any thing from it i parent; 
«© but leaves head, body, wings, legs, and even it's 
« three-haired tail behind on the caſe, After it has 
1 repoſed itſelf awhile, it flies with great briſkneſs to 
1% ſcek it's mate, In the new flie a remarkable differ- 
« ence is ſeen in their ſexes, which I could not ſo 
« eaſily per-eive in their firſt ſtate, the male and fe- 
% male being then much of a ſize; but now the male 
«« was much the ſmalleſt, and the hairs in his tail 
«© much the longeſt. I was very careful to ſee if 1 
« could find them engendering ; but all that I conld 
« diſcover; was, that the males ſeparated, and kept 
% under cover of the trees, remote from the river; 
«© hither the females reſorted, and mixed with them 
« in their flight, great numbers together, with a 
« very briſk motion of darting or ſtriking at one 

4 another when they met, with great vigor, juſts IM © 
<« houſe flies will do in a ſunny-room: this they con- WM © 
« tinued to do for many hours, and this ſeemed to be 
c their way of coitionz which muſt be quick and 
© ſoon per formed, as they are of ſo ſhort # duration. 
«© When the females were i , they left the 
«company of the males, and fought the * 
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„ kept conſtantly playing up and down on the water. 
It was very plainly ſeen that every time they dartod 
« down, they ejected a cluiter of eggs, which ſeemed 
« a pale bluiſh ſpeck, like a {mall drop of milk, as 
© they deſcended on the water; then, by the help of 
their tail they, ſpring up again, and deſcend again; 
„ and thus. continue till they have exhauſted their 
« ſtock of eggs, and ſpent their ſtrength, being ſo 
« weak that they can riſe no more, but fall a prey to 
« the fiſh; but by much the greater numbers periſh 
© on the waters, which are covered with them: this 
« is the end of the females; but the males never re- 
© ſort to the rivers, as I could perceive z but after 
they have done their office, drop down, languiſn 
« and die ugder the trees aud buſhes. I obſerved that 
„ the females were moſt numerous, which was very 
« neceflary, conſidering the many enemies they have, 
A 2 ſhort time of their appearance, for both 
« birds fiſh are very fond of them, and no doubt, 
under the water, they are food for  fmall aquatic 
« inſets. What is further remarkable is this ſurpria · 
ing creature, is, that in a life of a few days, it cats 
«* nothing, ſeems to have no apparatus for that pur- 
pole, but brings up with it, out of the water ſuf- 
« ficient ſupport, to enable it to ſhed it's ſkin, and 
to perform the principal end of life with great vi- 
* vacity. The particular time when I obſerved them 
* very numerous and ſportive, was on the 26th of 
„May at fix o'clock in the evening. It was a fight 
Very 8 to ſee = _ 

teeming with 4 pretty, nimble, fiy1 

* inſets; and almoſt every. thing gear — whe 
them. -When I looked up into the air, it was full 
* of them, es high as I could, diſtern ; and 
* ſo thick, and always in motion, they made 
** ſuch an appearance as when one looks up, and 
* ſees the ſnow coming doun and yet this wonder- 
SEES TEE Ca. | 2” « fab 
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% ful appearance, in three or four days after the laſt 
of May, totally diſappeared.” 


Hawthorn-fly. © 
Found on every hawthorn buſh when the leaves come 
nr any Great-Math. | f 
Found when there ls a little breeze in ſummer evenings 
in gardens ; has a great head not unlike an owl, 


whitiſh wings, and yellowiſh body. The cb takes 
this exceedingly well. | 


Black-Bee, or Humble. Bee, 


een and is an excellent bait for the 
chub. 


N. B. The Reader will find the * method of 
dibbing for chub, under the deſcription of that fiſh. 


«a 
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Rules and Hints to be obſerved in Angling. 


1ſt, Every brother angler ſhould be poſſeſſed 1 with 
| | ne: deal of patience, and reſignation, and not be caft 

down with bad luck, or be elated with good; * the 
ſame ſucceſs cannot always attend him. 


_— 
24. Never angle in glaring colours, for they are the 
eaſieſt to be diſcerned by the fiſhes; always turn out 
early in the morning, for that is the beſt time of 
the day; keep your.tackle always neat, and let your 
. baits be in the higheſt perfection. 


d. When you ahgle ſhelter: Sa as muck mel 
6b e from the ſight of the fiſhes ; for they are _ 
ou 
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» laſt I rous, and eaſily frighted; and when you angle for 
trout, you never need made above one, or two trials 
for him in the ſame place, for he will ia that time 
either take the bait of let it alone. | 


ome 4th. When the nights prove dark, cloudyor windy, 
you will the next day have · hut little ſport in reſpe& to 
catching large fiſhes, eſpecially trouts ; for in thoſe 
; nights they range about and-devour ſmall fiſhes ; bur if 
ngs, Wl the nights are bright, and the moon and ſtars are out, 
I, BY and the days following ſhould be overcaſt, dark, and 
ke: Wi glcomy, you may depend on having good ſport ; for 
b ches are they as timorous as in ſun ſhiny days, and never” | 
ſtir from thelr holds: therefore having abſtaĩned from k 
food all night, ihey are hungry and eager, and being 
encon by the darkneſs and gloomineſs of the day 


to range about z they then bite boldly and eagetly. | 


5th, If you wiſh to know what ground bait fiſhes- 

| of WF [ke beſt, the firſt yon take, open his ſtomach, and 

. there you will find what he fed on laſt and bait ac- 
cordingly. WTI 


* 


6th. If before you go out to angle, you ſhould ima- 
gine by the looks of the weather, that it will prove 
ſhowery, or thunder, always take three or four night 
lines out wirh_ you, and whilſt you angle for o 
the fh, lay then in according to your jadgment ; baited 
with well {coured lob worms, and you may depend on 
catching large eels, trout, &c. - 8 | 


7th. The beſt way to bait your hook, for this kind 
of fiſhing, or for worm fiſhing in general, either with 
{b worms, brandlings, &c. is thus: if you bait with 
| one worm, put your hook into him ſome what above the 
f middle, and out again a little below the middle; 
4 having ſo done, draw your worm above the arming of 
. Jour hook; but note, you muſt enter the hook at the 
| C3 tail 
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tail of the worm, and not at the head; then h 
drawn him above the arming of your hook, befygre 
mentioned; put the point of your hook again into 
the very head of the worm, till it come near, the 
place where the point of the hook firſt came out, and 
then draw back that part of the worm that was above 
the ſhank, or arming of the hook: if you fiſh with 
two worms, then put the ſecond on before you turn 
back the hook into the head of the firſt worm. 


8th. If when you are angling in any particular 
ſpot, and have had good ſport, the fiſhes ſhould ſud- 
denly leave off biting, you may conclude that ſome 
of the fiſh of prey are come to the part you are 
fiſhing in; therefore put a minnow on your hook 
alive, ſticking it through his upper lip, or back fin; 
Jet your tackle be ſtrong in caſe the pike ſhoyld be 
there; but for a certainty you may depend that either 
he or the pearch will take it. 88 


gth. When you have ſtruck a good fiſh, keep your 
rod bent, which will prevent him from running to 
the end of the line, whereby he might break his 
hold, | 102 


roth. In ponds angle rear the fords where cattle 
go to drink, and in rivers, angle for Breams, ia the 
deepeſt and quieteſt parts; for eels, under trees hang- 
ing over banks; for chubs, in deep ſhaded holes; for 

arches, in ſcours; for roaches, in winter in the 
deeps, at all other times, where you angle for pearches; 
and for trouts in quick ſtreams, - 


11th. It is good angling in whirlpools, under 
bridges, at the falls of mills, and in any place where 
the water is deep and clear, and not diſturbed with 
wind, or weather; alſo at the opening of ſluices, and 


mill-dams, and if you go with the coui ſe of the 2 
| 3 "ct; 


- 
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ter, you will hardly miſs catching fiſhes, that ſwim up 
the ſtream to ſeek what food the water brings down. 


to with it, - ; . % 

he | \ 
6 12th. When you fiſh for roach, dace, &c. in a | 
Ve ſtream, caſt your ground bait above your book; and 
th always remember to plumb your ground. |. | 


13th. Never truſt to the firength of your rod, or 
line, when you have hooked a good fiſh ; but always 
uſe your landing net. | | 


14th. Your rod muſt neither be kept too dry, or 
too moiſt ; for-the one will make it brittle, the other 
roiten, and in (ſultry weather, always wet the joints 
of your rod which will make them adhere; and if 
by being wet they ſheuld ſtick ſo, that you cannot 
eaſily get them aſunder, never uſe force, for then you 
will (train your rod, but turn the ferrel of the joint 
that is faſt, a few times over the flame of a candle.and 
it will ſeparate, , 
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15th, The belt times for angling are from April to 
October, and the beſt time of the day from three till 
nine in the morning, and three in the evening till * | 
ſun-ſet-- The ſouth wind is the beſt to angle in; the "= 
next beſt point to that is the weſt, the cooler theſe 
blow in the hotteſt months is the beſt time to fiſh, 


| 
| 


15th. Never angle in an eaſterly wind, for your 
* labor will be in vain; but you may if the wind blows 
trom any other point, provided - not too - ſharply. 
Files will never bite before a ſhower of rain; this 
er hint may ſave you many a wet ſkin, || | 
| 17th, In the morning if there happens to be an 
d boar ſroſt, either za the ſpring or advancing of the 
* leaſon, fiſnes will not bite that day, except in the | | 
75 | f evening: 


evening 
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: and after they have ſpawned, very ill m 
with graſs and weeds, they have ſcoured themſelves, 
and by that means recovered their appetite. 


18th. The beſt time for the trout to be taken, 'and 
other | fiſhes with the ground line, is, morning and 
evening, in clear weather and water, but if the day 
proves cloudy, or the water muddy, you may angle 
all day long. | 


- 19th. The angler may depend on catching ſtore of 
fiſbes, in a dark, cloſe, gloomy, or lowering day, it 8 
the wind be ſoutherly, and when 


© The ſtealing ſhow'r is ſcarce to patter heard 
% By ſuch as wander thro' the foreſt walls, 
„ Beneath th' umbrageous multitude of leaves.“ 


The time of the year proper for angling in genera], 
ts thus elegantly deſcribed by Mr. Henry Needler. 


The months o'er which the nearer ſun diſplays 
His warmer influence, and directer rays, 
Are moſt propitions to the Angler's toil, - 
And crown his labours with the largeſt ſpoil. 
When birds begin in briſker notes to fing, 
And hail with chearful voice returning ſpring z 
When weſtern winds in rapid breeze's fly, 
And bruſh with downy wings the brighten'd ſky ; 
When teeming buds their verd'rous iſſue yield, 
And with the tender offspring grace the field; 
Then let the angler, with induſtrious care, 


His guileful arms and implements prepare, 
Break winter's truce, -and wage the wat'ry war. 
But when autumaal blaſts have ſtripp'd the wood, 
And o'er the ground its horrors ſtrew'd ; 
When ſtormy boreas reaſſumes his reign, 
And with malignant breath deforms the plain 3 Let 
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5 Let him awhile his ſnary wiles forbear, 
a, Till, by the courſe of the revolving year, 
The fairer ordef of the months returns, 
And nature with freſh bloom her face adorns ; 
nd Then ſoon as morn has chas'd the ſhades of night, 
ad And ſtreak'd the purple eaſt with roſy light, . 
a7 Soon as the lark diſplays her early wings, 
ole And to the fragrant air her matin ſings; 
The angler, chearful with the hopes of prey, 
Takes to the reeking brook his dewy way. 


if Having given the reader every neceſſary inſtruQtion, 
in regard to the breeding and feeding of - fiſhes ;/ with 
the beſt advice concerning his rods, lines, floats, hooks, 
baits, &c. and a ſet of very choice rules, hiots, and 
cautions 3 1 ſhall now tell him the beſt methods of 


ö king the fiſhes in general angled for in England, 
l 4 
al, n | 


CHAP. i ap 


1 erte the fih generally 2 1 in En 
land, with fi proper times and ſeaſe ſons to As 2 
them; their peculiar haunts, Jpawning time, 4 
moſt Hy baits, Cc. } 


F | Wi 27 
} 75. Salinen. 
| 
d, Wl | HE: Salmon, according to the opinion of ſome, - 


breeds in the ſea; but that of others ſeems 
detter warranted, that he. breeds in the clear ſandy 
perts of rivers, not far from the mouths thereof. 


Let They 


| 


| 
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They commonly ſpawn in Odtober, and the young be- 
come ſamlets the following year, and in a few months 
a large ſalmon, The mzlter and ſpawner having per- 
formed their office, betake themiclves to the fea, and 
we are told that when they have been obſtrufted 
in their paſſage, they have grown fo impaticat, that 
clapping thei tail to their mouths, with a ſudden 
ſpriog, they have leaped clear aver wears, and other 
obſtacles which ſtood in their way, and ſome by leap- 
ing ſhort have by that means been taken. If they 
happen to meet with ſuch impediments that they can- 
not get to ſea, they become ſick, lean, and pine away 
and die in two years: but it they ſpawn in the meat 
time, from thence proceeds a fmall ſalmon, called 4 
Skegger, which never grows large. The female fal- 
mon is diſtinguiſhed from the male becauſe its noſe i 
longer and more hooked, its ſeales nos fo bright, and 
its body ſpeckled over with dark brown ſpots ; its bell 
fatter, and its fleſh not ſo red; more dry, and leis 
delicious to the talte. Y | 
The principal rivers in England for ſalmon we, 
iſt, . The Thames whoſe ſalmon beat all others 
for taſte and flayour, the Severn, and the Trent; 
the Len at Lancafter, about Cockerſand Abbiy; ® 
Wirkinton in Cumberland, Bywel{ id Northumber 
land, D::rham, and Newcaffle on Tine, the Dr 
in Cheſhire, and the rivers U and Wye in Mm 
mouthſhire. Beſides the ſalmon-leap in Pembrokeſþire 
there is another in the river Baz in Ireland: thu 
river is in the mountains of Mourn in the county 9 
_ Down, and it paſſes through Lough . or Lan 
Sidney, a large lake in the county of Colrain. Mr: 
Cambden ſays it breeds ſalmons in abundance, above al 
other rivers in Europe, becauſe it is thought to 
all others for clearneſs, in which ſort of water Jaw” 
delight. He bites beſt about three in the'aftera®" 
in May, June, Fuly and Aug x, if thewater . 
a litdde breeze of wind ſtigring: eſpecially if 
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vnd and fiream are contrary. You moſt fiſh for 
him like a trout, with a worm, fly, or minnow, or 
l- worm is an excellent bait for him, well ſcoured in 
moſs, which makes it tough, clear and lively, When 
700 have ſtruck him, he will plunge: and bounce in 
the water very much; therefore it is neceſſury to have 
: ſtrong rod, ringed the ſame as a ms rod, 
and a winch, with a ſtrong line on it forty yards 
lng, with which , and proper playing him, 
you may kill the largeſt fzed one. He has nore con- 
tant reſidence like a trout, but removes often; and 
you ſhould always angle for him as ncar the 
bed as poſſihle, in the deepeſt and broedeſt parts 
the river, near the ground. Put two large fob worms 
on at a time, and you may fiſh without a float, that is, 
with a ronoing live. Let one yard next to your hook 
de gimp, and your hook à proper ſized ſalmon book,” 


The following lines of Mr. Gray, relative to the 
falmon are too beautiful to be omitted. 


When a briſk gale agaioſt the current blows, 
and all the watry plain in wrinkk-s flows, 
Then let the fiſherman his art repear, 

Where bubbling eddies favor the deceit, 

If an enormous ſalmon chance to ſpy 

The wanton errors of the floating fly, 

He lifts his ſilver gills above the flood, 

And greed ly ſacks in th' uafaithtul food 
Then downward plunges u ih the fraudful prey, 
And bears with joy the little ſpoil away. 
Soon in ſmart pain he feels the dire miſtake, 
Laſhes the wave, and beats the foamy lake, 
With ſudden rage he now aloft appears, 
And in his eye coovulfive anguiſh bears ; 

And now again impatient of the wound, 

He rolls and wreathes his ſhining body round; 
Then headlong ſhoots deneath the daſhing tide, 
The trembliog figs the boiling wave divide; 
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Now hape exalts the fiſher's beating heart, 
Now he turns pale, and fears his dubious art; 
He views the tumbling fiſh with longing eyes, 

While the line ſtretches with th' unwieldy prize; 
Each motion humors with his ſteady hands, 

And one ſlight hair the mighty bulk commands; 

Till tir'd at laſt, deſpoil'd of all his ſtrengtbh, 

The game athwart the ſtreams unfolds his length. 

He now, with pleaſure, views the gaſping prize, 

Goaſh his ſharp tceth, and roll his blood-ſhot eyes; 


Then draws him to the ſhore, with artful care, 


And lifts. his noſtrils in the ſick'ning air: 
Upon the burthen'd ſtream he floating lies, 
Stretches;his quivering fins, and gaſping dies. 


N. B. When I come to treat of fly fihing, the pro- 


per flies for the ſalmon, &c. will be clearly ex- 
preſſed. ta *, "x5 13 


The Trout. | 
The Trout is a delicious freſh water fiſh, ſpeckled 


with red and yellow; coming in and*going out of, 
ſeaſon with the buck, and ſpawning in the cold months 


of October and November, whereas all other fiſhes (pawn 
in the hot ſummer months. There are ſeveral ſpecies 
of this fiſh, all valued very much: but the beſt arc 
the red and yellow; and of theſe the female dil- 
tinguiſhed by a leſs head and deeper body, is pre- 
ferred ; by the largeneſs of their backs you may know 
when they are in ſeaſon, which may ſerve: as a rule 
for all other fiſnes. All winter long they are ſick, Jean, 
and unwholeſome, and frequently louſy. As the 
ſpring advances, deſerting the ſtill deep waters, they 
repair to the gravelly ground, agaioſt which they 
continue to rub, til they have got rid of their hee, 
which are a kind of worm, with large heads ; from 
that time they delight to be in ſharp ar 
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ſuch as are very ſwift; where they lie in wait for 

minnows, May flies, &c. The latter part of May they 
are in the higheſt perfection. He is uſually caught 
with a worm, minnow,' or fly, either natural, or arti- 
ficial ; the different baits for him are the earth-worm, 
dung-worm, and the maggot, or gentle, but the beſt 
are the lob-worm and brandling. His haunts are, in 
purling brooks, running very ſwiftly over chalk ſtones, 
oravel, &c. he is oftener taken in the fide of the 
fiream, than in it, though the large ones are often 
caught in the deepeſt part of it He delights to 
ſhelter himſelf behind large ſtones, or ſmall banks, 

that hang over the river, and which the ſtream runs 
againſt and creates a foam; alſo in the eddies be- 
tween two ſtreams; his hold is uſually under the 
roots of trees, and in hollow banks in the deepeſt 
parts of rivers. When you angle for him at the. 
ground, let the link of your line, next the hook, be 
the beſt worm gut you can provide; and have a 
nice elaſtic rod which will enable you to ſtrike true, 
and to feel him when he bites. Angle for him with 
2 running line, and begin at the upper part of the 
ſream, carrying your line with an upright hand, and 
keling your lead run on the ground about ten inches 
from the hook, leading your line according to the 
vittneſs of the ſtream; as before directed in page 8. 
if you bait either with one, or two worms follow 
the manner of baiting with them, which I have laid 
down in the rules, and you will run on the ground 


without being entangled. 

There is a very killing method likewiſe for a large | 
trout: make a pair of wings of the feather of a land- 
rail, and point your hook with one or more cadis's z 
our hook ſhould be briſtled, that is, when you whip. 
n your hook faſten a hog's briſtle under the ſilk, 
with the end ſtanding out about a ſtraw's breadth ar 
the head of the hook, from under the ſilk, and 


pointing towards the line, by which means the head 
5 E 
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of the cadis will be kept cloſe to the wings: angle 
with a rod about five yards long, and a line about 
three ; caſt the wings and cadis up the ſtream, which 
will drive it down under the water towards the lower 
part of the hole; then draw it up the ſtream very 
gently, tho' irregularly, at the ſame time ſhaking 
your rod, and in a few caſts you will be ſure to hook 
Him, if there is one in the hole. You may angle the 
fame way with two brandlings. If you uſe two ca- 
dis's with the wings, run your hook in at the head 
and out at the neck of the firſt, and quite through 
the other from head to tail, 

The minnow is the moſt excellent of all baits for the 
trout; when you fiſh with one, chuſe the whiteſt, 
and middle ſized ones, theſe being the beſt, and you 
muſt place him on your hook in ſuch a manner; 
that being drawn againſt the ſtream he may turn round. 
The beſt way of baiting with the minnow is thus: 
put your hook in at his mouth, and out at his gill 
drawing it through about three inches; then put the 
hook again into his mouth, and let the point and 
beard come out at his tail; then tie the hook and his 
tail about with a fine white thread, and let the body 
of the minnow be almoſt ſtrait on the hook ; then try 
if it turns well which it cannot do too faſt, Ange 
with the point of your rod down the fiream, drawing 
the minnow up the ſtream by little and little, near the 
top of the water. When the trout ſees the- bait he 
will come moſt fiercely at it, but be careful not to * 
ſnatch it away, which at firſt you may be apt to do; 
and never ſtrike till he has turned with the bait, be 

N. B. in this way of angling, a ringed vod is to 


be always uſed, with a winch for your line, which 


ſhould have two or three ſwivels on it; by which = 
means the minnow will ſpin the better. = Ms 

The rivers moſt famous for Trout are, the Kennet ' 
near Hungerford, in Berkſhire; the Stover in Ken 4 - 


which runs through Canterbury, and is ſaid wa 
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the beſt trouts in the ſouth eaſt of England; thoſe in 
the MWandle, near Caſhalton in Surry; the Amerly in 
Suſſex ; the Dove, Wye, Lathkin, and Bradford, in 
Derbyſhire; Ribbel and Irt, in Lancaſhire; and in the 
Uk an Wye in Monmouthſhire, are accounted excel- 
ent trouts: but to ſpeak impartially, no one can ab- 
ſolutely determine in what particular river or brook 
are the moſt and beſt truuts. This however is cer- 
tain, that trouts are better or worſe, bigger or leſs, 
according to the nature of the ſoils on which the river 
runs: pure, clear, tranſparent ſtreams, running on 
rocks, pebbles,. or more eipecially lime: ſtones or Hints, 
ue experimentally found to breed, aud afford the molt 
delicate and belt trouts. 


The Gragling, Grayling, or Umber. 


This fiſh Has three different names given it, accord - 
ing to the different parts of t.ngland where it is 
ſound; he is by no means a general fiſh, and what 
uglers ſeldom meet with, except in the rivers Dove 
ud Trent, and ſome other ſmall ſtreams, particularly 
nthat which runs by Saliſbury. The haunts of the 
gyling are nearly the fame of the trout; and in 
thing for either of them, you may catch both. Then 
ſawn the beginning of April, when they lie moſtly 
n ſharp ſtreams; in December he is in his prime, at 
which time his gills and head are blackiſh, and his 
belly dark grey, ſtudded with black ſpots. He bites 
very freely, but is often loſt when ſtruck, his mouth 
being very tender. Angle for him about mid- water, 
he belog much more apt to riſe than deſcend; and 
ben you angle for him alone, and not for the trout: - 
ao, uſe a quill float, with the bait about ſix or 
ſeven inches from the ground; He takes brandlings, 
gilt-tails, meadow worms, gentles, &c. but the moſt: 
excellent bait for him in March or April is the tag- 
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The Carp. 


The carp is allowed to be the queen of freſh water 
fiſhes (as the ſalmon is the #:ng) and lives longer than 
any other fiſh (except the cel) out of its element. 
They breed ſeveral times in one year; but their firſt 
ſpawning time is in May. Mr. Ray aſſures us that in 
Hollaid they have a ſpeedy way of fattening them, by 
hanging them up in a net in a cellar, and feedi 
them with bread and milk. Patience is highly necel- 
fary for every one to be endowed with, who angles 
for carps, on account of their ſagacity and cunning; 
their - haunts are in the deepeſt parts of ponds. and 
Tivers, and in the latter where the ſtream runs flow. 
When the weather in April, May, June, July and 
Auguſt is hot and fine, you cannot be too early, or 1 
late at the ſport, He ſeldom refuſes the red-uorm in 
April, the caddis in May, or the graſshopper in — F 
July,and Avguſt. You muſt angle for him with a 

rod and line, a quill float, and ſtrong gut at bottom; the N 
Hool in the medium of ſize; being a leather mouthed fiſh 15 
he ſeldom breaks his hold, if your tackle is ſtrong, and 


you play him properly. But whenever you intend to 
fiſh for him particularly, and in good earneſt, over 1 
night lay in a ground bait of garbage; as chickens a 
guts, blood mixed with cow-dung, or any coarle 1 
paſte: alſo ale grains and blood incorporated with * 
clay, and at the ſame time that you throw any of « 

theſe ground baits in, plumb the ground to two in 
depths, (for it is beſt to angle for carps with two rods,) a 7 
one about mid-water, the other four or five inches * 0 
from the ground. The next morning lay your lines p. 
in very cautiouſly and ſucceſs will attend you. Gents N 
are very good baits for the carp, alſo a paſte made of * 

honey and bread, and one made with bread and water bs 0 


alone, tinctured with red lead, but nothing in ®) 
opinion beats a green pea, having killed more 1 
that than any other bait, In 
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In fine ſun-ſhiny days, carps will often prime about 
noon, and ſwim about the edges of a pond, to catch 
fuch flies as fall upon the ſurface of the water: let 
the angler then take a ſtrong rod, and pliable at the. 
top, a ſtrong line, and a hook large enough for a lo- 
wrm ; then finding a place free from weeds, about 
the compaſs of the crown of a hat, let him drop his 
bait without a float, and with only one large ſhot upan- 
the line, which he muſt ladge upon the leaf of ſome- 
adjoining weed, ſo that the bait may not be above 
eight inches in the water; then retiring, but ſo as to 
keep his eye upon the ſhot, let him wait till he ſees it 
taken away, with about a foot of the line, and then 
fiike : when he has hooked his fiſh, let him keep him 
tzht, and not ſuffer him to entangle himſelf among 
the weeds ; but either draw him out by main force, 
or pull him into a clear place, and there kill him, 

Another way is as follows : throw in ſix or eight 
ſlices of bread, to be carried by the wind, and in a 
hort time, it is probable, you will fee many fiſhes 
kediog upon them; if not, crumble a litile very 
wall, and caſt it in where the ſlices reſt, which will 
tz means of making them find the pieces at the top; 
mich when you have ſuffered them to feed on,vtake a 
ry long- rod, ſtrong line, aud migdle- ſized hook, 
vith one ſhot placed juſt above it, and baited with 
about the fize of a large horſe-bean of the upper cruſt 
ofa raſped French- roll, and you may pick out what 
) duatity and ſize you pleaſe, by dropping your bait 

beſore the largeſt carp, as he is feeding on the ſlices at 
W ‚ 


of N. B. The foregoing methods are excellent ones, 
der nd great numbers of carp may be taken by them in 
ads which are well ſtocked, oa 
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42, A conciſe Treatiſe on 
The Bream. 


The time of the bream's ſpawning is in June; his 
chief reſidence is in ponds; he is a bony fiſh, and 
very flow of growth. From Saint Fames's tide to 
Bartholomew tide is the beſt time to angle for him, 
and the beſt time of the day in that ſeaſon is, from 
ſun riſe, to eight o'clock, in a gentle ſtream, the 
water being rather- thick, and curled with a good 
breeze. He delights in the deepeſt and wideſt parts 
of the water, and if the bottom is clear and ſandy it 
is the better. His baits are gentles, red-worms, gilt- 
tails, and graſshoppers when he takes your bait he 
makes for the oppoſite ſhore, therefore give him play, 
for though he is a ſtrong made fiſh, he will not ſtrug- 
gle much, but in two or three times fall on one fide, 
and you may land him very eaſily. Angle for him 
with a ſtrong line, with gut at bottom, the hook 
No, 4, and throw in the place you intend to angle 
for him, a ground bait made of malt-grains, bran, 
blood and clay, the night before; and you may fiſh 


with two, or three lines, plumbed to different depths, 


and follow the method which is laid down for the 
| carp. + | 
The Pike. 


The Pike is a very long lived fiſh, according to Lord 
Bacon and Geſner ; who ſay he out lives all others. 
He is called che tyrant of the waters, and will almoſt 
ſeize upon any thing, nay unnaturally devour his own 
kind, He ſpawns in February or March; the beſt pike 
are thoſe that are found in rivers, thoſe in ponds are 
not near ſo good: the larger he is, the coarſer the 
food, and ſo vice verſa. He feeds on ſmall fiſhes, and 
frogs, and on a weed called pickerel, from which ſome 
aſſert he derives his being ; he is a ſolitary, melancholy, 
and bold fiſh, always being by himſelf, and never 
{wimming in ſhoals, or in company with other L 
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There are two ways of angling for the pike, by the 
|:dger bait and the walking. bait, Firſt, The ledger 
bait is that fixed in one certain place, and which the 
angler may leave, and angle for other fiſh/; of this 
kind the beſt is ſome living bait, as a dace, gudgeon, 
roach, or live frog. To apply it, if a fiſh, ſtick the 
hook through his upper lip, or back fin, then faſ- 
tening it to a ſtrong live, ten or twelve yards long; 
tie the other end to ſome ſtake in the ground, or 
ſtump of a tree, near the pike's haunt ; letting the 
line paſs over the fork of a ſtick, placed for the pur- 
poſe, and ſuſpending the hook, by a yard of the line 
in the water; but ſo, as when the pike bites, the 
tork may give way, and let him have line enough to 
go to his hold, and pouch the bait. If you bait with 
afrog, put the arming wire in at his mouth, and out 
of his gill; then tie the frog's leg above the upper 
joint, to the armed wire. Secondly, The walking 
lait is that which the fiſher attends to himſelf, and is 
called trowling ; from the French of troller to move, 
or walk about. Before I proceed any farther in this 
node of angling for the pike, I ſhall give the angler 
ileſcription of the kind of rod, line, and hooks, ne- 
eſſary to be uſed. Vour rod muſt be a ſtrong one, 
ad ringed for the line to paſs through, and about 
three yards and a half long; your line about thirty 
fards long, wound upon a winch, to be placed on the 
butt end'of your rod, and with which, you may al- 
ways keep your line to any length; and at the end 

of your line next the hook, let there be a ſwivel. The 
hooks that are moſt general, are the two following 
ones; they are formed and baited in this manner, 
The firſt is no more than two ſingle haoks (though 
jou may buy them made of one piece'of wire) tied 
back to back, with a ſtrong piece of gimp between 
the ſhanks 3 in whipping the gimp and hooks toge- 
ther, make a ſmall loop, and take into it two links 
chain, about an eighth of an inch diameter; and 


ws 
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in the lower link (by means of a ſtaple of wire) faſten 
by the greater end a bit of lead of a conical figure, 
and angular at the point. The ſecond hook, may be 
either ſingle, or double, with a long ſhank, and 
leaded two inches up the wire, with a piece of lead 

about a quarter of an inch ſquare at the greater or 
lower end; fix to the ſhank an armed wire about four 
inches long, and at the top of the wire, about half a 
yard of gimp, with a loop at the top of that : to bait 
this hook, you muſt have a braſs needle about ſeven 
inches long ; put the loop of the gimp, on the eye, 
or ſmall curve of the needle; then thruſt it into the 
mouth of the fiſh, and bring it out at his tail, dray- 
ing the gimp and wire along with it, till th& lead is 
fixed in the belly of the bait fiſh, and the hook, or 
hooks, are come to his mouth, then turn the points 
of the hooks towards his eyes, if a double hook, but 
if a ſingle one, directly in a line with his belly, and 
tie his tail to the arming wire very neatly with white 
thread; I always, whether the hook be double or 
fiogle, put a ſmall piece of a worm on the point, or 
points of it ; which prevents their pricking the pike 
when he takes it, for if it does he will inſtantly leave it. 
To bait the former, put the lead into the mouth of 
the bait fiſh, and ſew it up, the fiſh will live ſome- 
time; and though the weight of the lead will keep 
his head downwards, he will ſwim with nearly the 
ſame caſe as if at liberty. Either of the former hooks 


being baited and faſtened to the ſwivel, caſt it into r 
the water, and keep it in conſtant motion; ſome- 0 
times letting it fink, and at others raiſing it gradual- . 
ly, chiefly throwing it into the parts of the þ 


meer, or river, where his haunts are moſt ufualz # 
near banks, under ſtumps of trees, by the fide of bull- 
ruſhes, water-docks, weeds, or buſhes, but in 207 
of theſe places you need never make above a trial of 
two for him, for if he is there he will inſtantly ſeize 
the bait. When he has taken it give him line, 40 
let him run to his hold and pouch it; allow him i 
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general five minutes law, then ſtrike him, and divert 
zourſelf with him as you pleaſe, But, if after he 
has run off with the bait to his hold, and reſts there 
but about a minute, and then runs quickly off with it 
gain, do not ſtrike him until he has reſted a ſecond 
time; and not then, until the five minutes are ex- 
pied, unleſs he runs off again before they are; which 
if he does, draw a tight line and ſtrike him immediate- 
ly; if he reſiſts very much give him line enough, which 
will ſvon exhauſt his ſtrength ; and when you pull 
him towards you do not do it violently; for if you do 
he will launch and plunge in ſuch a manner, that 
though he may not be able to break your tackle, yet 
he will tear away his hold; nay, even his entrails if 
he is hooked there; but if you feel him come eaſily * 
towards you, wind up your line, until you fee him; 
then if be ſtruggles again very much, give him line 
2gain ; and ſo proceed till you have killed him; by 
following which method you will ſoon accompliſh. 
The pike bites beſt from the middle of ſummer to the 
end of autumn about three in the afternoon, in clear 
water, ruffled with a gentle gale; but in winter all 
lay long; and in the ſpring he bites early in the 
norning, and late in the evening. The beſt baits for 
him are ſmall reaches, daces, bleakes, &c. if the day 
be dark and cloudy ; but a gudgeon is the beſt, if the 
water is clear, avd the day bright and fine, Your 
live baits ſhould be kept in a- tin kettle, with holes 
made in the lid, that you may change your water 
ofien, which will keep them alive a long while; your 
dead ones in a tin box made for that purpoſe, with 
bran, which dries up the moiſture- that hangs about 
them, and contributes to preſerve them longer. Ang- 
ling for the pike at the ſnap is to let him run a lit 
and then to ſtrike him, the contrary way from whence 
he runs, with two ſtrong jerks ; in this method you muſt 
uſe a double ſpring hook, which is to be had at au 
of the ſhops, and your tackle muſt be very * 
N 
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The /nap is beſt uſed in March, when they are ſpawn- 
ing; at which time they are ſick, and loſe their ſto. 
mach; though they will then take your bait,” but 
immediately throw it out of their mouths ;_ therefore 
ſtriking them when they firſt take the bait is the only WW, 
way to be even with them; which is called angling WI, 
at ſnap, The way to bait he oy hook is thus; Wl, 
make a hole with a ſharp pen knife io the ſide of the g 
bait fiſh; then put the gimp that is faſtened to your 50 
hook into it, and draw it out at the mouth, till the WM; 
ſpring hook comes to the place where the inciſion was 20 
made; which when it is, put it into the belly of the de 
fiſh, then have a piece of lead, about the ſize of 2 Wl, 
horſe-bean, though of an oval form, with a hole thro' WM; 
it from end to end, large enough for the gimp to go 
through; draw it down to the filh's mouth, thes 
put it in it, and ſe it up. Or, you may make an in 
ciſion in the ſkin only, and draw the gimp out at the 
bone behind the gills, then enter it again under the 
gills, and bring it out at the mouth; which I think 
is the beſt method, becauſe the hook has only the 
ſkin to hinder its fixing in the pike; whereas in the 
firſt method it muſt pierce through the fleſtr and ſkin 
before it can touch him; and if it is not very large, 
may hook him ſo lightly as to ſpoil all your ſport. 
There is alſo a method to take pikes with, called 
Huxing. Take thirty or forty bladders, blow them 
up, and tic them cloſe and ſtrong ; and at the mouth 
each, tie a live longer or ſhorter, according to the 
depth of the water; let the line, or lines hang e- 
ways about mid- water; at the end of the lines, Jet 
hooks be armed, and baiting them either naturally or 
artificially, put them into the water, with the ad- 
vantage of the wind, juſt as to make them move 
gently acroſs the pond: the pike having taken the bait, 
Will bounce about with the bladder, to the inhaite 
diverſion of all the ſpectators; when he is almoſt ſpent 
take him up. If the water is broad a boat . 


ſary. 
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1 ſhall now communicate to the reader, a method 


„ which I have taken more pikes and jacks with, than 
b. ay other way. The hook which you mult uſe, is to 
ut de like the firſt hook that*l have mentioned, with 
re 


this exception only, that the lead of a conical figure 
muſt be taken away: then before you fix the ſwivel 
on the bottom of the line, put on a cork float that 
©: WI vill. (wim a gudgeon, then put on your ſwivel, and 
be tx your hook and gimp to it: put a ſwan ſhot on 
ur i jour gimp, to make your float cock a little, and of 
he 8M {uch a weight, that when the hook is baited with the 
* oudgeon it may do ſo properly. Your gudgeons muſt 
he de kept alive in a tin kettle : take one, and tick the 
2 WW book either through his upper lip, or back fin, and 
throw him into the likely haunts . beforementioned, 
ſrimming at mid water. When the pike takes it, let 
bim run a little, as at the ſnap, and then ſtrike him. 
In this method of pike fiſhing, you may take three 
inds ot tiſh, viz. pikes, pearches and chubs It is ſo 
nurdering away that the gencrous angler ſhould never 
aſe it, except he wants a few fiſhes to preſent . his 
reads with, EO 


Rules to be obſerved in trowling. September and 
laber are the beſt months for trawling, becauſe the 
weeds are then rotten, and the fiſhes are fat with the 
hmmer's feed. March is the beſt for the ſnap, be- 

uſe, as I have ſaid before, they then ſpawn, and are 
ick, and thetefore never bite freely. | 


large bait intices the pike to take it the moſt, 
but a mall one takes him with greater certainty, 


Always both at tre and fnap, cut, away one of 
de fics, cloſe at the gills of the bait fiſh, and an- 
er at the vent on the contrary fide; which makes 
play better, N | 
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Loet no weeds hang on your bait, for if they do, 
the pike will not touch it ; and always throw it into 
the water gently ; for if you throw it in harum fearmm 
it intimidates him, 


When you have a bite, amd the fiſh goes down the 
ſtream, it is commonly a ſmall one: but on the con. 
trary, if he fails ſlowly upwards with the bait, it is 
ſign of a good one : great fiſhes in general bite more 
calmly than ſmall ones; or the ſmall apes ſnatch and 
run away with the bait without any deliberation, du 
old fiſhes are more wary. 


Be careful how you take a pike out of the water, WW; 
for his bite is venomous ; therefore if you have not vil: 
landing net, put your finger and thumb into his eyes, ll; 
and take him out that way. a 

Both at trow/! and ſnap always have one, or mot 2 
ſwivels on the line, which will prevent its being ba 
and make it play better in the water, | 10 


The 'Pearch. 


The peareh is bow backed like a hog, and armed wit 
ſtiff griſtles, and his fides with dry thick ſcales. He 
is a very bold biter, which appears by his daring to 
venture upon one of his own kind, with more cou- 
rage than even the ravenous Luce, He ſeldom grow 
above two feet long, ſpawns once a year, either i 


February, or March, and hites beſt in the latter par * 
of the ſpring. His haunts are chiefly in the- ſtream ah 
not very deep, under hollow banks, a gravelly bot... 
tom, and at the turning of an eddy, If the weatnel: | 
is cool and cloudy, and the water a little ruffled, n 
will bite all day long, eſpecially from eight - till ark 
in the morning, and from three till ſix n the even — 
ing. If there are thirty or forty of thank in a hole, fa 


they 
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they may be all caught at one ſtanding : they are not 
ice the ſolitary pike, but love to accompany one-ano- 
ther, and ſwim in ſhoals, as all fiſhes which have 
elles are obſerved to do. His baits are minnows, lit- 
tle frogs, ot brandlings, if well ſcoured ; when he 
bites give him time enough, and you can hardly give 
im too much; for as he is not a leather-mouthed 
sen, without you do, he will often break his hold. 
ore Wl 4091e for him, if you bait with a brandling, with ag 
indifferent ſtropg line, and gut at bottom, your hook 
but o. 4, 5, or 6, and at about five or ſix inches from 
he ground. But if you rove for him, with a minnow 
or frog (which is à very pleaſant way) then your line 
ter, WW mould be ſtrong, and the hook armed with gimp, and 
ide bait ſwimming at mid-water, ſuſpended by a cork 
ye, font. I for my own part always uſe my trowl, that in 
aſe a pike ſhould take it, I may be prepared for him. 
Keep your minnows in a tin kettle, and when you bait 
vith one, ſtick the hook vrougy his upper lip, or 
back fin. If you uſe the frog, ſtick it through the 
kin of his hind leg. Thele directions being carefully 
ended to, I dare inſure the angler ſucceſs, 


The Tench, 


The tench-the fiſhes phyſician, (ſo called becauſe his 
line is ſaid to be very healing to wounded fiſhes, and 
what is more ſtrange, the voracious pike is ſo ſenſible 
his ſovereign virtue, that he will not hurt a tench, 
though he will ſeize on any other fiſh of his own 
nue that comes in his way z and when be, or any 
ther fiſhes are ſick, they find relief by rabbing them - 
ſelves agaiaſt his body (is a delicious CES fila ;) 
te has ſmall ſcales, yet very large and ſthooth figs, a 
ed circle about the eyes, and a little barb hangipg-at - 
ach corner of his mouth. His haunts are chiefly-in 
pods amongſt weeds ; be thrives very ill in clear 
mers, and covets to _ in foul ones; yet his fleſh 
is 
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is 7 and pleaſant. They ſpawn the begin. 
ning of July: the proper time to angle for them i 
early and late, in the months of May, June, the ht. 
ter end of July, and in Auguſt, You muſt uſe x 
ſtrong line with gut at bottom, The hook No. 2, 0 
3, and a quill float; the depth about two feet Ke 
bites belt at red. worms, if you dip them firſt in tar, 
at all ſorts of paſtes made up with ſtrong ſcented oils 
and at one made with the inſide of a roll, and honey, 
Alſo at cad-worms, lob worms, flag worms, gentle, 
marſh-worms, and ſoft boiled bread grain. Beſidu 
the river Stour in Dorſetſbire, ſo particularly recom 
mended for plenty of tench and eels; there is Brett. 
nock-Mere, in Brecknockſhire, being two miles i 
length, and as much in breadth, full of perch, 
tenches, and eels, by 


The Flunder, 


The founder may be fiſhed for all day, either ia fel 


ſtreams, or in the fil deep; but beſt in the ſtrean, 
in the months of April, May, June, and July, Nor 
line muſt be a ſingle haired one, with a ſmall float, 
and the hook No. 6, or 7. Let your bait touch the 
ground, which may be any ſort of ſmall worn, 
waſps, or gentles, He being a fiſh but ſeldom taken 
with the rod and line, to enlarge on the ſubject would 
be totally unneceſſary. ä | 


| The Chub, 


The chub'is a fiſh by no means in very much 
eſteem, his fleſh being very coarſe, and full of ſmall 
bones; yet he affords-good ſport to the angler, eſpe- 
cially to a Tyro in that art. They ſpawn about the 
beginning of April; and their haunts are chiefly 10 
large rivers, having clayey or ſandy bottoms, in 
ſhaded with trces ; where many of them in 


— 
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keep together. He bites beſt from ſun · riſing till eight, 
and from three till ſon ſet. In March and April you 
muſt angle for the chub with worms, in June, and 
ſuly, with fies, ſnails, and cherries ; bot in Auguſt 
and September, uſe a paſte made of Parmeſan, or k 
Holland cheeſe, pounded in a mortar with a little " 1 
batter, and a ſmall quantity of ſaffron put to it to 
make it of a yellow colour. In the winter, when the 
chub is in his prime, a paſte made of Cheſhire cheeſe 
and turpentine, is very good; but no bait more kil- 
ling for him, than the pith of 'an ox's or cow's back 
dode; you muſt take the rough outward ſkin off very 
carefully, but take particular care that you do not 
broiſe the inward ſkin ; alfo the brains of the above 
animals are excellent for him Let your line be very 
ſong, with a quill float on it, ſtrong gut at bottom 
the hook No. 3. or 4, the depth in hot weather 
mid-water, in coldiſb near the bottom, and in quite 
cold weather on the ground. The moſt pleaſant way 
of taking him is by dibbiong ; which is thus per form- 
ed: in a hot ſummer's day, go to any hole that you 
know they haunt, and you will find perhaps thirty 
d forty of them baſking themſelves like partridges on | 
the ſurtace of the water : rhen take your rod, which | Il 
muſt be very ſtrong and long 1 the ſame, We 
but about a yard in length; bait the hook with 
i eraſchepper you muſt ſhelter yourſelf behind ſome 
duſh. or ſtump of a tree, ſo as not to be ſeen; for 
the chub is very timorous, and the leaſt ſhadow will 
make him ſink to the bottom; though he will ſoon riſe 
tin. Having therefore fixed your eye upon the 
largeſt and bet; drop your bait with great caution 
defore him, and he will inſtantly take it, and be held 
hit, tor he is a leather- mouthed fiſh, and ſeldom 
breaks hold, if played p y. There is a very pe- 
cular way of dibbing for them in ſome counties, 
Vhich I ſhall deſcribe for the reader's information. 
T near the aye? 
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of the river, or cut, ſo diſtant from the ſhore, that 
they cannot be taken with a rod and line; two per- 
ſons go one on- one fide the river, and one on the 
other, having a long line in their hands, which 
ſhould if all unravelled reach twice acroſs the river; 
Shut as they begin with it at firſt, only from one 
perſon to the other. Tn the centre of the line, is at- 
other ſuſpended from it about a yard long, baited 
,with a cock- ſhaver, or graſshopper : thus prepared 
they drop it as in the former inſtance, before any chub; 
they like; which when they have booked, the per- 
fon who has the length of line in ' reſerve, uoravell 
it, and then the other draws the fiſh over to hin, 
and baits the hook a freſh, after which he gives ! 
ſignal, and the other winds up the line again, il 
it arrives at its proper length; with this ſimple meibdl 
many pounds weight are taken in an hour. 


N. B. In dibbing where you.carnot get à gre» 
hopper any fly, beetle or moth, will equally anſwer the 


purpoſe [27M 
| The Barbel, 


| The Bartel, ſo called on account of the barb, « 
- _, beard, that is under his noſe, or chops, is a leather. 
mouthed fiſh; and zhough he ſeldom breaks his hol 

when hooked; y<tWhe proves a large one, he ofiee 

breaks both rod and line. The male is eſteem 

much better than the female, but neither of ibes 

me vay extraorcinary, They ſwim in great ſhoak 

aud are at the worſt. in April, at which time the) 
ſpawn, but ſocn come into ſeaſon again; the placed 

they chicfly reſort, are ſuch as are -weedy, gravel) 

rifing grounds, in which this fiſh is, ſaid to dig. and 

rout his noſe like a ſwine. lu the ſummer he frequemi 

the ſtrangeſt ard ſwiſteſt currents of water; 33 unde 

deep bridges, wears, &c. and is apt te ſettle bimſel 

| amongſt the piles, hollow places, and in mols 3 
| weeds, la the autumn he retires into. the 
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where he remains all the winter and beginning of the 
ſoring. The beſt baits for him are Salmon-ſpawn, 
lb-worms, gentles, bits of cheeſe, wrapt up in a wet 
linen rag to make it tough, or ſteeped in honey fer 
twenty four hours, and greaves: obſerve that the 
ſweeter and cleaner your baits are kept, the more 
eager he will take them. You cannot bait the ground 
for him too much, when you angle for him, with 
any kind of garbage; as ob- worms cut in pieces, 
malt and grains incorporated with blogd and clay, &. 
The earlier aud later you fiſh for him in the months 
of June, July, and Auguſt the better. Your rod 
and line muſt \be very ſtrong; the former ringed, 
and the latter muſt have gimp at the bottom; a run- 
ning plummet mult be placed on your line, which is a 
bullet with a hole through it: place a large ſhot a foot 
above the hook, to prevent the bullet falling on it. 
The worm will of courſe be at the bottom, for no 
float is to be uſed, and when the barbel takes the 
bait, the bullet will lie on the ground and not choak 
bim. By the bending of your rod you will know 
when he bites, and alſo with your hand will feel him 
dre a ſtrong ſagtch, then ſtrike him, and he will 
te your own if you play him well; but if you do not 
manage him with dexterity, he will break your 
uckle. You mult have on your rod a winch and a 
line on it about thirty yards long. | 

The moſt famous places near London for barbel- 
ingling, are King/ton-bridge and * ; 
but Malton-deaps, Chertſey-bridge,®Hampton-ferry, 
ad the holes under Cooper's hill, are in no wiſe infe- 
nor. You may - likewiſe meet with them at all the 
beks between Maidenbead and Oxford. 


fag B. Their ſpawn acts as a violent cathartic and 
ic, | 
3 * The 
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: The Eel. | 


Authors of natural h...ory in regard to the eel hare 
advanced very various conjectures; and in ſome mea- 
ſore have contradicted each other, entirely on this 
head; namely: Whether they are produced by ge- 
neration, or corruption as worms are; or by certain 
plutinous drops of dew, which falling in May, and 
June, on the banks of ſome ponds, or rivers, are by 
the heat of the ſun turned into eels. Abr. Mylius, 
in a treatiſe of the origin of animals deſcribes a 
method of producing them by art. He fays, that if 
you cut up two turfs covered with May-dew, and 
lay one on the other, the graſly ſide inwards, and 
thus expoſe them to the heat of the ſun, in a few 
ours there will ſpring from them an infinite quantity 
of eels. Eels are diltinguiſhed into four kinds, viz, 
the filver eel; a greeniſh eel, called a grey; a black- 
iſh eel, wich a broad, flat head, and laſtly an eel with 
reddiſh fips. The eel's haunts are chiefly amongſt 
weeds, under roots and ſtumps of trees, holes, and 
clefts in the earth, both in the banks and at bottom, 
and in the plain mud; where they lie with only their 
heads out watching for prey: allo about flood gutes, 
wears, bridges, and old mills, and in the (till waters 
that are foul and muddy; but the ſmalleſt eels ate 
to be met with in all ſorts of rivers, and foils. "They 
conceal themſelves in the winter, for ſix months in 
the mud, and ſeldom rove about in the ſommet 
in the day time, but all night long; at which time, 
you may take a great number of them, by laying 10 
night lines, faſtened here and there to banks, ſtumps 
of trees, &c. of a proper length for the depth of the 
water, leaded ſo as to lie on the -grbund ; and a pro- 
ner eel hook whipped on each, baited with the fol- 
owing baits, which he delights in, viz. garden wermi, 
or lohs, minnows, hen's-guts, fiſh garbage, loaches, 
ſmall gudgeons, or miller's thumZs, alſo ſmall 1. 
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the hook being laid in their mouths. There are two 
ways to take them in the C v time called {niggling and 
bobbing. Sniggling is thu performed: take a, 

line and bait your hook with a large lob-worm, 
go to ſuch places above mentioned where eels hide 
themſelves in the day time; put the bait gently into 
the hole, by the help of a cleft ſtick, and if the eel is 
there he will certainly bite; let him tire himſelf 
tugging, before you offer to pull him out, or 
yon will break your line. The other method is called 
bobbing. In order to perform this you muſt ſcour ſome 
large lobs, and with a needle run a twiſted filk thro? 
as many of them from end to end, as will light 
ly wrap a dozen times round your hand; make 
them into links, and faſten them to ſtrong packs 
thread, or whip-cord, two yards long, then make 4 
knot in the line about ſix or eight inches from the 
worms; afterwards put three quarters of a pound of 
lead, made in a pyramidal form on the cord ; the 
lead muſt be made hollow three parts of the way up 


it, and theu a hole muſt be bored through it, big 


enough to put the cord through, and let the lead flide 
down to the knot. Then fix all to a manageadle-pole, 
and uſe it in muddy water. When the fiſhes 'tugy let 
them have time to faſten, then draw them gently up, 
and hoift them quick to ſhore, A boat called a punt 
is very uſeful in this kind of fiſhing. Some'viſe an 
tel ſpegr to catch eels with, which is an inſtrument 
with three, or four forks, or jagged teeth, which 
they ſtrike at random into the m A 

The rivers Stower in Dorſetſbire; Ankam in Lin- 
colnſbire; and Irt in Lancaſhire, are famed by their 
teſpective neighbours for very excellent Eels. Mr. 
Pope has celebrated the river Kennet in Berkſhire on 
the ſame account, in his Windſor Foreſt, 4 


The Kennet ſwift, for filver.cels renown'd. 


de taken without a bout. | 
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In Rumſey-mere in Huntington ſhire are a great quay. 
tity of Eels and large Pikes, which they call Hageti; 
but Cambridgeſhire boaſts of having the moſt and beſt 
Eels, if you credit the natives. Weed? 


The Roach, 


The roach is as fooliſh as the carp is erafty, he is by 
no means a delicate fiſh; the river ones are muck 
better than thoſe bred in ponds. They ſpawn in 
May, and will bite all day long, if the weather is 
not in either of the extremes, on the top of the wa- 
ter. Their haunts are chiefly in ſandy, or gravelly 
deep waters; delighting to be in the ſhade, In April 
their baits are cads, and worms. In ſummer white 
ſnails, or flies. In autuma a paſte made of ting white 
bread, moulded in your hands with water, and a little 
cotton added to it, to keep it from waſhing off the 
hook, which ſhould be No. 9. In winter gentles are 
the beſt bait for him; you ſhould fiſh with a line 

made of ſingle hairs, a quill float, and the lead about 
a foot from the hook; and when you for 
roach, always caſt in a ground bait, made of bran, 
clay and brcad incorporated together; and when you 
angle with tender baits, always ſtrike at the leaſt 
nibble that is apparent. Sprouted malt, the young 
brood of waſps, bees dipt in blood, and the dryed blous 
of ſbeep, are noitrums in this kind of angling. 

The largeſt roach in this kingdom are taken in the 
Thames, where any have becn caught of two pounds 
-and a halt weight ; but roach of any ſize are — 10 


The people who live in the fiſhing · towns along the 
banks of the Thames, have a method of dreſſing large 
roach und dace, which it is ſaid, renders them a ver) 
| pleaſant and ſavoury food ; it is as follows: without 

ſcaling the fiſh, lay him on a gridiron, over a flow 
fire, and ſtrew a little flour on him, when he * 
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to grow brown, make a ſlit not more than ſkin deep, 
in his back, from head to tail, and lay him on again: 
when he is broiled enough, the ſkin, ſcales and all 

will peel off, and leave the fleſh, which will be by that 
time very firm, and perfectly clean ; open the belly, 
take out the infide, and uſe anchovy and butter for 


ſauce. 
The Dace, or Dare. 


This fiſh, and the roach, are much of the ſame 
kind, therefore the directions given for one, will ſerve 
for the other. They ſpawn about the middle of 
March, and will take any fly; eſpecially the fone 
cadew fly, May fly, the latter end of April, and moſt 
part of May; and the ant fly in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, When you angle for the dace with the ant 


fy, under! water, let it be about two hand's breadth 


from the ground. They never refuſe a fly in a warm 
day, on the top of the water. The beſt bait for them 
in the winter is, the earth bob, it is the ſpawn of the 
beetle, and is to be found by following the plongh 
ia ſandyiſh grounds; put them into a veſſel with 
ſome of the earth from whence they are taken, and 
uſe them all the winter as an excellent bait, as I have 
defore-mentioned in the deſcription of baits. As for 
your line, &c. the directions given for the roach, will 
ſerve in all reſpects for the dace or dare. Nu - 
Dace may be alſo taken with fleſh- flies, upon the 
ſurface of the water; into whole backs between the 
wings, you muſt put your hook which ſhould be 
very (mall : they bite in the morning and evenings; 
you muſt then provide a cane rod, which is the light» 
elt of any, and let it be ſeventeen feet at leaſt in length, 
and your line, which ſhould from the middle down- 
wards, conſiſt of ſingle hairs, be a little lopger, than 
your rod; then provide a ſufficient quantity of ſmall 
beuſe flies, which keep in a phial ſtopped with a cork. 
With theſe repair, eſpecially about ſeven = 
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_ o'clock in a ſummer's evening, to a mill fream, and 
having fixed three or four hooks with ſingle hair - linke, 
not above four inches long to your line, bait them 
with the flies and angle upon the ſurface of the water 
on the ſmootheſt part, at the end of the ffream: 
the Dace will riſe freely, eſpocially if the ſun does 
Not ſhine on that part of the water where you caſt the 
flies, and you may take two or three at a time. This 
| ſport will contiaue as long as day-light will permit you 
to ſee the flies. 
riſe at the ant fly upon the ſurface of the water, if 
uſed in a morning at the foot of a current or mill 
ſtream, or on the ſcour before the ſun comes on the 
water. If the water is high, ſo as to be almoſt equal 
with it's banks, take your fly rod, and faſten io your 
line an artificial fly, called the caterpillar fly, or 1 
ſmall red Palmer, then take 2 large yellow gentle, 
the yellower the better) run the hook through the 
in of it, and draw it up to the tail of the fly : this 
being done, whip with it on the ſurface of the water, 
and if you are «diligent and expert, you will have 
good diverſion. If you angle where two mill firrams 
are going at the ſame time, let it be in the eddy be- 
tweeu the two ſtreams : firſt make uſe of your plum» 
met; if the water is dec p, angle within a foot of the 
bottom, and perhaps you will find but poor ſport; 
but if it proves to be ſhallow, that is, about the depth 
of two feet, or not exceeding three, your ſport may 
be better: bait your hook with three large gentler, 
uſe a cork float, he very attentive, and firike at the 
very firſt bite; if there are any arge dace in the mill- 
c 
N. B. Whenever you fiſh for roach or dace at ground, 
without you uſe a ground bait, the attempt is almoſt 
uſeleſs | | by ug 
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In the fame manner 'dace will alſo 
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The Cudgeon. 


The Gudgeon is a fiſh, that affords the young angler. 
an amazing deal of. dive ſion; being one that bites 
rery free, and when ſtruck is never loſt; becauſe 
he is a leather-mouthed fiſh. They ſpawn three or 
four times in the ſummer, and their feeding is like 
the Barbel's, in the ſtreams, and on gravel; ſlighting 
all manner of flies. Their baits are chiefly, waſps, 
gentles, and cads, but the ſmall red worm is beſt. 
When you angle for them, be provided with a 
gudyeon-rake, with which rake the ground every ten 
minutes; which gathers them together. A ſingle hair- 
ed line is beſt with a quill, or cork float according to 
the rapidity of the ſtream; your hook No. 7, or 8, 
and your bajt on the ground. You may angle for 
him, with a running line, by hand, without a float, 


| The Pope, or Ruff, 
This fiſh with a double name, is ſmall, and rarely 


grows bigger than a gudgeon; in ſhape very like the- 


pearch, but is better food, being in the taſte as pleaſant 
33 any fiſh whatever, His haunts are in the dee 
running parts of a gravelly tiver, the exact bottom 
whereof, having found by plumbing, bait yeur hooks 
vith ſmall red worm, or brandlings; for you may 
agle with two, or three, and have excellent ſport. 
He bites very greedily, and as they ſwim in ſhoals 
jou may catch twenty, or thirty, one ſtanding, 
in a cool gloomy day. Always bait the ground with 
earth, and uſe the ſame tackle as for t Fe Aeon. | 
— river Yare in Norfolk is almoſt peculiar for plenty 
d Ruffs. | Cd 


The Bleak, or By. 


The bleak, on account of its eagerneſs to catch flies, | 
s called by ſome, the river fwallnw, and by others 
| | the 
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the freſh water ſprat, becauſe of it's reſemblance to 
the ſea ſprat. He bites very eagerly at all ſorts of 
worms, flies, paſtes, and ſheep's blood. You may fiſh 
for him with ſix or ſeven ſmall hooks at a time. He 
is an excellent fiſh, to initiate a young angler in 
y. fiſbing; by his whipping for them in a hot ſum- 
mer's evening, with a {mall artificial black gnat. Your 
tackle muſt be fine, and neatly formed. He is à ca- 
pital bait for the pike. 


The Minnow, or Pink. 


1 


The minnow, though one of the ſmalleſt fiſhes, is as 
excellent a one. to eat as any of the moſt famed. 
They are generally found in March and April, and 
remain till the cold weather compels them to re- 
tire to their winter quarters. He is of a greeniſh, or 
wavy ſky colour ; his belly very white; his back 
blackiſh ; and is a moſt excellent bait, for any of the 
fiſh of prey: namely, the pike, trout, pearch, &c; 
His baits are ſmall red-worms, waſps, cads, &c. If 
you can catch encugh of them they make an excel- 
lent tanſy, their heads and tails * cut off; and 
fried in eggs, with 'a ſauce made of butter, ſugar, 
and verjuice. 


"The Lach, or Loche. 


This fiſh is very ſmall, but eats very well; and is 
nouriſhing food for ſick perſons. He is found in clear 
ſwift brooks, and rivulets, and his food is grivel. 
He is bearded like the barbel, and freckled with black 
and white ſpots, You may take him with a ſmall Br: 
red-worm at ground; he delights to be near the 
gravel, therefore is hardly ever ſeen on the top of the 
. water, | , 


, | 
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The Bull. bead, or Miller's-thumb, 


called the freſh water devil; he has a broad head, 
and a large mouth, no teeth, but his lips are like a 
fle, with which he nibbles at the bait. They ſpawn 
r ic April, and are full of ſpawn moſt of the ſummer. 
p Their haunts in ſummer, are chiefly ia holes, or a- 
mongſt ſtones in clear water; but in winter, they 
le in the mud like the cel. The worſt of anglers 
may take this fiſh ; for if you look-about the water in 
abot day, you may ſee him ſunning himſelf on a flat 
ſtone; put your hook upon it, baited with a ſmall 
fad. worm and he will take it directly. The taſte of 
this fiſh is very good. 


The Stickleback, Sharpling, or Banſlickle. 


* as YG Ur Try ww 


This fiſh with three names, as he is called by in dif. 
ferent counties, is a-ſmall prickly fiſh, and not worth 
the angler's notice, in regard to himſelf, but that he 
san excellent bait for the tront, who will take it 
boner than the minnow. His pricks muſt be broke 
of, and baited according to the directions given for 
kiting the minnow, under the deſcription of the 
trout, | 

M B. The tackle, baits, &c. for this fiſh, and 
® three foregoing ones, mult be the ſame, and very 
e - . 


There are three fiſhes which I omitted in the firſt 
dition, and what anglers in general ſeldom meet 
wth, becauſe they are local, and peculiar to certain 
Waters; but as they are held in high eſtimation where 
bey are taken; I ſhall deſcribe them as well as I can 
it the reader's information. N ; 
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This fiſh on account of its uglineſs, is in ſome places £2 
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Albula Salmoni fimilis, the Guinniad. 


The Guinniad according to Cambden, and others, is 
peculiar to Pemble-Mere in Cheſhire. © The river 
Dee, (ſays this author,) which runs by Chefter, ſptings 
in Merioneth/hire, andias it runs towares Cheſter, it 
paſſes through the ſaid Pemble-Mere, which is a large 
water, and it is obſerved that though the river Des 
abounds with Salmon, and Pemble Mere with Guin- 
nad, yet there are never any Salmons caught in the 
Mere, nor any Guinniad in the river.“ 


Umbla minor Geſu. the Red Charr, or Welch T 
goch. ä 


The Red Charr is a fiſh whoſe make is longer and 
more ſlender than that of a trout, for one of about 
eight inches long was no more than an inch and a half 
broad. The back is of a greeniſh olive, ſpotted! with 
White. The belly, about the breadth of half an inch, 
is painted with red, in ſome of a more lively, in others 
of a paler colour, and in ſome, eſpecially the female, 
it is quite white, The ſcales are ſmall, andithe la- 
teral lines ſtraight. The mouth is wide, the jaws 
pretty equal, except the lower, which is a little 
ſharper and more protuberant than the upper. The 
lower part of the fins are of a vermilion dye. The 
gills are quadruple, and it has teeth both in the jaws 
and on the tongue; in the upper jaw there is a dou- 
ble row of them. The ſwimming-bladder is like that 
of a trout; the liver is not divided into lobes; the 
all-bladder is large; the heart triangular ; the ſpleen 
mall and blackiſh; and the eggs of the ſpawn large 
and round. The fleſh is more ſoft and tender than 
that of a trout, and when boiled can ſcarcely be al 

lowed to be red. It is in the higheſt eſteem where 
known, and in Wales is accounted the chief diſh at the 
tables of people of faſhion, - 
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The chief place in England where this fiſh is taken 
is WVinander Mere: but in Wales they are to be had 


F:itiniog, and Bettus, in Carnarvonſbire, and near 
Caſageddor, in Merionetihſbire. In this laſt county 
they are ſmaller than in the former, and are taken in 
October; but in Carnarvonſhire, in one of the lakes, 
they are caught in November; in another in. Decem- 
ber, and in the third, in January, and when the fiſh- 
ing in one ends, it begins in another. Dr. Leigh ſays, 
the Charr in Comingflon Mere, which is not far from 
Ilinander-Adere, are much better, but there are rea - 
ſoas to ſuppoſe he was prejudiced in this article. Ac- 
cording to Cambden the latter Mere, is the largeſt 
ſtanding watet in this kingdom, being ten miles in 
length; and ſome ſay it is as ſmooth at the bottom, 
as if it was paved with poliſhed mat ble. They ſwim 
together in ſhoals, and tho? they appear on the ſurface of 


fer themſelves to be taken either with the angle or 
with nets; therefore the only ſeaſon for fiſhing, is 
when they reſort to the ſhallow parts of the lakes to 
ſpawn : at theſe times they ſet trammel-nets baited, 
and leave them for whole days and nights, into which 
the fiſh enter of their own accord. 


Carpio lacks Benaci, the Guilt, or Gilt Charr. 


The Latin writers call the Gilt Charr Cerpio Jacks Be- 
nact, becauſe they imagined it was only to be met 
with in that particular lake; where it is called Roetel ; 
but it has ſince appeared to be the ſame fiſh with our 
gilt-charr, which is bred in J#/inander-Mere, in the 
county of J/e/tmoreland. It is proportionably broader 
than the trout, and the belly is mare prominent ; but 
us length, when greateſt, never exceeds twelve 
Inches: The ſcales are ſmall, the colour of the back 
ls more lively than that of a trout, and is beautified 
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in tive different places, viz. Llanberris, Llin- Uriber, 


the water in the ſummer time, yet they will not ſuf- 


* 
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with black ſpots ; the belly and ſides, beneath the la- 
teral line, are of a bright ſilver colour; the ſkull is 
tranſparent, and the ſnout blueiſh : it has teeth in the 
lower jaw, on the palate and the tongue; the ſwim- 
ming bladder is extended. the whole length of the 
back, and the gall-bladder is large. The fleſh of the 
gilt-charr is red, and is counted ſo very delicious a- 
mongſt the Italians, that they ſay it excells all other 
pond and ſea-fiſh whatever; and they eſteem the na, 
ture of it ſo wholeſome, that they allow ſick perſons 
to eat it. bd 
Some have doubted whether the Welch and Ex- 
liſh-fiſh are of the ſame kind or not; but Mr, R 
thinks there is no room to make a doubt of it. The 
Welch name Torgoch, ſignifies a red belly, which dif 
tinguiſhes the Red-Charr properly enough: the Gilt 
harr, is indeed quite a different ſpecies, and is about 
twice as ſmall as the red: the belly of the former i 
red, the fleſh white, and the ſpots on the back white 
likewiſe ; whereas the belly of the latter is of a- filver 
org the fleſh red; and the back is ſpotted with 
ack. | 
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CHAP. VI: 


The moſt ſcientific Method of mating Fiſh-ponde, Stews 
2. 4 which is added Amor Arcana in the Art of 
Angling. 
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T is agreed that thoſe grounds are beſt, which are 

full of ſprings and apt to be -mooriſh: the one 
bdreeds them well, and the other preſerves them #1 

bdeing ſtolen. whe 
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The ſituation of the pond is alſo to be conſidered, 
1nd the nature of the currents that fall into it; like- 
viſe that it be tefteſhed with a little brook, or with 
nin water that falls from the adjacent hilly ground. 
Add, that thoſe ponds which receive the ſtale and 
lung of hotſes, breed the largeſt and fatteſt fiſhes, 


la making the pond, obſerve that the head be at 
the loweſt part of the ground; and that the trench of 
the flood gate, or ſluice, have a good ſwift fall, that 
it may not be long in emptying. | 
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If the pond carry fix foot of water, it is enough; 
but it tnuſt be eight foot deep, to receive the freſttes 
and rains, that ſhould fall into it. 


It would Ye alſo advantageous to have ſhoals on 
the ſides, for the fiſhes to ſun themſelves in, and lay 
their ſpawn on; beſides in other places, certain holes, 
dollow banks, ſhelves, roots of trees, iſlands, &c. 
to ſerve as theif . retiring places, Conſider further, 
whether your pond be a — if ſo, ne ver expect, 
ny large carps from thence; the greatneſs of the 
lumber of aun overſtocking the poud. | 
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For large carps a ſtore-pond is ever accounted the 
teſt; and to make a breeding-pond become a ſtore- 
pond, ſee what quantity of carps it will contain: 
thea put in all milters, or all ſpawners; whereby in 
ilittle time you may have carps that are both large, 
ud exceedingly fat. Thus by putting in one ſex, 
dere is an impoſſibility of the increaſe of them; yet 
te roaches, notwithſtanding this precaption, will 
bultiply, Reſerve ſome great waters for the head 
quarters of the fiſhes, whence you may take, or 
wherein you may put any quantity whereof, And be 
ſue to have ſtews, and other auxiliary waters, ſo as 
108 may convey any part of the ſtock, from one to the 

. | - Other 
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other; ſo, to loſe no time in the growth of the fiſhes, 
but employ your water, as you do your land, to the 
beſt advantage. View the grounds, and find out 
ſome fall between the hills, as near a flat as may be, 
ſo as to leave a proper current for the water. If there 
be any difficulty of judging of ſuch, take an oppor. 
tunity, after ſome ſudden rain, or breaking up of: 
great ſnow in winter, you will plainly ſee which way 
the ground caſts; for the water will take the true fall, 
and run accordingly. 


The condition of the place muſt determine the 
qua iy of the ground to be covered with water. For 
example, I may propoſe in all fifteen acres, in three 
ponds, or eight acres in two, and not leſs; and 
theſe ponds ſhould he pladtd one above another, ſo u 
th- point of the lower, may almoſt reach the head or 

ank of the upper, which contrivance'is no leſs beau - 
eto! than advantageous. 


The head, or bank, which by ſtopping the cur- 
rent, is to raiſe the water; and ſo make a pond; 
muſt be built with the clay and earth, taken out of 
the pan, or hollow, dug in the loweſt nd above 
the bank: the ſhape of the pan to be att half oral, 
| whereof the flat to come to the bank, and the longer 
diameter to run ſquare from it. 


For two large ponds of three or four acres a piece, 
it is adviſeable to have four ſtews, each two rods 
wide, and three long. The ſtews are uſually in gar- 
dens, or near the houſe, to be more handy and 
ter looked to, - The method of making them, is 
carry the bottom in a continual decline the one end, 
with a mouth to favour the drawing with a net. 
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To Catch Fiſhes. * 


AKE nettles and cingue. foil, chop them ſmall; + 
then mix ſome juice of Honſe· leet with them; rub 
jour hands therewith, then throw it into the water, 
and keep your hands in it; the fiſhes will come to them, 
Or take heart-wort, and lime, mingle them together, 
and throw them into a ſtanding. water, and it will 
fox them; when you may eaſily take them. But the 
beſt method is to take coculus indicus which is a poi- 
ous narcotic ; called alſo bacce piſcatoriæ, filher's 
berries, and pound them in a mortar, then make balls 
of the paſte which will be produced, (by adding a 
ſufficient quantity of water) about the ſize of a pea, 
and throw them into a ſtanding water; the fiſh that 
aſte of it, will be very ſoon intoxicated, and will 2 
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and lie on the ſurface of the water : put your landing 
net under them, and take them out. 

Coculus Indicus is a little berry, about as big as a 
bay berry, but more ofia kidney ſhape, having a 
wrinkled outſide, with a ſcam running lengthways 
from the back to the navel: it is ot a bitteriſh taſte, 
being the fruit of a tree deſcribed in the ſeventh volume 
of the Hortus Malabaricus, under the name of Me- 

flatum, bearing leaves in the (hape of a heart, and 
bunches of five-leaved white flowers, which are ſue- 
ceeded by their berries. They grow in Malabar, in 
the Eaſt Indies They are ſeldom uſed in phyfic, 
being accounted to be of a hurtful and pernicious na- 
ture, but their principal uſe is for catching fiſhes: the 
famous Cardan's celebrated reccipt for this Al 
runs thus: take of the berries of the oriental cocus a 
quarter of an ounce; of cumin and boiling water, 
each two ounces ; of cheeſe one ounce, and of meal 
three ounces ; after bruiſing them together form them 
into ſmall balls. Others mix the berries with old 
cheeſe, honey, and wheaten meal, of which they form 
ſmall balls to be thrown to fiſhes, Others for this 
purpoſe mix a variety of other ſubſtances with theſe 
berries ; but after all their pains, there is no neceflity 
for fo troubleſome an apparatus, ſince I have known 
by experience, ſays Ray, that a ſimple ball of the 
powder of theſe intoxicating berries, made up with 
wheaten-meal. and water, is equally efficacious for 
ſtopifying, and at laſt killing fiſhes ; for that fiſhes 
as ſome aſſert, are by cating balls of this kind only 
rendered vertiginous and ſtupid for a while, but ſoon 
return to their natural ſtate, is not confirmed by en- 
perience; for my own experience, fays Mr. Kay, 
quadrates with the opinicn of thoſe fiſhes ſpoken of 
by the learned Condronchius, who affirm that fiſhesare 
foon killed by balls of this kind. But I do not ' know 
whether, as they aſfert, they ſooh become putrid, 
and fall into pieces, unleſs they are ſpeedily taken * 
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of the water. If, fays Condronchius, any ſhould object, 

that, upon taking theſe balls, the fiſhes ſwim up and 

down with uncom haſte and precipitation, by 

which means their, idtoxication, or vertigo is pro- 

duced, Lanſwer that they do not ramble thus in con- 

ſequence of their vertigo, but in conſequence of the a 

tolerable pain they feel from that unfriendly ſubs, 

ſtance, juſt as other animals, eſpecially men do, when 

they are racked with any intenſe pain. I readily grant, 

that by theſe balls fiſhes are rendered vertiginous, and 

25 it were intoxicated ; but at the ſame time, I affirm, 

that they are ſoon after killed; for I am not much of 

opinion that they are rendered vertiginous, and killed 

by the bitter and acrid, as by ſome other hitherto un- 

known quality of theſe berries. I will not however _ * 
take upon me to determine whether fiſhes killed in this " Ha 

manner may, be. ſafely eaten, but with Gondronchius, 

lam of opinion, that no danger attends the uſe of 

them as an aliment, if they are gutted and boiled ass 

' ſoon as taken. That theſe berries are hot, and b 
means cold, as all opiates certainly are, as alſo Mat- : 
thiolus, and others miliftain, notwithſtanding their 

rarcotic quality is ſufficiently obvious from their 

crid and bitter taſte, as alſo by the other effects pro- 

duced by them, as Gondronchius has evidently demon- 

ſtrated. This ſame author is of opinien, that theſe 

berries are by no means poſſeſſed of poiſonous and 
deletorious quality, and it is not by this, but by their 

bitterneſs aud primary qualities that fiſhes are killed; 

but the contrary 22 lain, from a ſtory re- 

lated by Arnatus. A certain ſchool-maſter aſking for 

ubebs from an ignorant Apothecary, received theſe 

derries in their ſtead. When the boo maſter had 

greedily devoured three or four of them, he was ſeized. 

with a nauſea, hiccough, and anxiety, which ſymp- 

toms, together with the danger 'they thr 
here immediately removed by the exhibition of a 
omit: the reaſoning is weak, and more about words 
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than facts, and may be equally ſaid of opium: the 
$4 abſurdity of which. is evident to all who know the 
nature and operation of hypnotics. C 

This deſcription of the oriental cocus, I am indebt. 
ed to the late ingenious Dr. Coo for, but hmuſt beg 
leave to make ſome obſervations, which ſeem to have 
eſcaped the Doctor, and the great authorities that le 

has quoted. Th, » SB: 


. " 5 
* iſt. I know from actual experience, chat there 
needs no other proceſs, for making theſe berries up 
than that which I have ſet down, as for the wheaten- 
meal, which Mr. Ray meatiens, it is totally uſelef, 
the plain berries pounded and made into à paſte, by 
adding water, being a ſufficient preparation. 


2d. It not only depends upon the fie of the fiſhes, 

but upon the quantity of the paſte, Which, they pick 

up, Which makes theſe berries kill the fiſhes; ot only 
rendets them vertiginous, or intoxicated z/ if you take 
them out with a landing gat, and put them inte 
Tofficient quantity of water, oſe will ſoon recover, 
which have only had a ſmall ſhare of the paſte, and 
may be eaten when well gutted and cleaned with the 
greateſt ſafety. Feder 


3d. That theſe berries are of a deletorious natur 
is ſufficiently obvious by what has been ſaid before. A 
porter-brewer in London ſome time ago, forfeited n 
conſiderable ſum, for fining his liquor with 
berries. It is but neceſſary to know theſe ſecrets ; but 
« I am ſure no true lover of angling will ever make vi 
of them, only by being acquainted with then it will 
enable him to detect poachers; and 1 hope when he 
meets with any that he will put in full force the Jaws 
-againſt them, ſo judiciouſly appropriated, to clear 
the country of ſuch a ſet of raſcals. 4 75 
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75 (ok a Pils as be lies baſting in March or Auguſt, 


Take a long pole, or rod that ig light and ſtraight, 
aud on the ſmall end faſten. a running loop of twiſted 
horſehair and ſilk, of a large compaſs; which, gents 
ly draw five or ſix inches over the gills; and then 
hoiſt bim to ſhor@as, quick as poſlible. If it is 2 
{mall one draw it not on ſo far, and very ſilent, 
you may alſo take him with a net, by putting 
it under him very, gently, 
quick as you can. 
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" Ointments to allure Fiſhes to bite. 


„ 


few of the ind moſt approved. Vs » 

Take gum ivy and put a good deal of it into a 
box doc * chafe and rub. the inſide of it 
with this gum. * Wh angle put threg or four 
worms into it, but t aſt not remain there long 
for if they do it will kill them; then take them aur, 
and fiſh: with them, putting more in their places as 


e 2 Ae 


tear which: drops from the body of large ivy trees, 
being wounded; and is of a yellowiſh. red colour, of 
a ſtrong ſcent; and ſharp taſte; that which is ſold in 
the (hops: is: — * and good for nothing. 
Therefore to get gum ivy, about Michaelmas, or in. 
the ſpring, drive ſeveral great nails into large ivy 
talks, wriggle the ſame tiil they become very looſe, 
nd let them remain, and the gum will iſſue there 


Out. 


: . p ,,,, 


Alſo lit ſeveral great ivy ſtalks, at the times above- 
mentioned, and viſit them once a-month ,and' gather 
the gum which flows from the wounded part. This 
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then taking bim up as 
» 8 


As the ointments are fiſnes are almoſt innu- 
merable, I. only. communicate to the reager a 5 _ 


jou want them out of your worm bag. Gum ivy is 


will 
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| will very much im ve the an let's ſucceſs," , 


> Take aſſa-fetida three dranis, camphor one ditto, 
Venice turpentine one ditto, pound alt er in a 
mortar, with ſome drops of the chemical oil of la. 
vender, or ſpike. When you angle anoint eight 
inches of your lige with it, next your 0 


is excellent for a trout in muddy water, and 
geons in clear. Probatum ęſt. 89 


Aſſa- fœtida grows in Media, Lybia, and yria, it 
is a gummy juice of Laſer, Laſerpitium, or Sylphion, 
gathered from the root or ſtalk when cut open; chuſe 
that which is pure, fine an mmy, and ſmelling 

- almoſt like garlic. It will 2 many , years, 
but is often adulterated by mixing , bran, and 


* 


the gum Sagapenum together. 14 


Camphor is a reſinous gum, partly flowing f its 
own accord, but chiefly by iggifion, from a tall tree 
growing in India: the . Camphor is belt. 
Chuſe that which is white and clear like chryſtal, 
ſtrong ſcented, will eaſily crumble between the fin- 
gers, and being ſet on fire is difficult to be extinguiſh- 
ed. There is a tiftitious ſort which being put into 2 
hot loaf, will parch, but the true will melt: it will 
keep many years in flax-ſeed, if it is not expoſed to 
the air, otherwiſe it will evaporate and conſume to 


nothing. f 


Mr. Walton, in his compleat Angler, ſays, thit if 
ou diſſolve gum-ivy in oil of ſpike, and anoint your 
bait for a pike with it, that he will take it the 


ſooner. 14 


I ſhall now give the Reader the n= plus ultra of 
all theſe kinds of ointments ; which he Suso ” 
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too high a value on. Take cat's fat, heron's fat, 
ind the beſt aſſa - fœtida, of each two drams. Mummy 
buely powdered ditto, cummin ſeed finely powdered 
two ſcruples, and camphor, galbauum and Venice 
turpentine of each one dram, and civet two grains. 
Make them ſecundum artem into a thinniſh ointment, 
with the chemical oils of lavender, anniſeed, and cam- 
momile, and keep it in a narrow mauthed and well 
glazed gallipot, cloſe covered with a bladder and lea- 
ther, and it will keep two years. When you want to 
uſe it, put ſome into a ſmall taper pewter box, and a- 
noint your line with it, about eight or nine inches, 
from the hook, and when it is waſhed off repeat the 
mftion. Prohatum g. | 


L | ts make Fiſb- Hooks. 


ln order to make a good hook, there are requiſite a 
hammer, a knife, a pair of pincers, an iron ſemi- 
lan, a file, a wreft, a bender, tongs both long and 
bort, an anvil, and ſeg nezdles of different ſizes. 
teat a needle of the ſii Jou want in a charcoal fire, 
ud raiſe the beard with your knife, then let it cool. 
dar pen the point either with a file, or on a grind- 
lone, then put it into the fire again, and bend it in- 
vo what ſhape you pleaſe, make the upper part of the 
bank four ſquare, and file the edges ſmooth, then 
put it into the fire a third time, and heat it gently, 
ake it out ſuddenly, and plunge it into water, and 
jour operation is finiſhed. 


A Glue for Angling Reds. 


Pour ſome water on ſome quick lime, until the 
ddullition ceaſes, then pour the water from it, and 
oil your glue yery gently with this water, and it 
ill make a very good glue. iN 
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A Receipt that renders Leather more capable to 4755 
out wet, ; 


As dry feet are very neceſſary to health, 1 hay 
copied an excellent receipt out for the angler's uſe, that 
will prevent his boots or ſhoes letting in water, Take 
a pint of Linſeed oil, with half a pound of mutton 
ſuet, fix or eight ounces. of bees wax, and half a 
penny worth of roſia ; boil all theſe in a pipkin toge- 
ther; and then let it cool till it be luke-warm ; takea 
little hair bruſh and lay it on your boots; but it is 
much better to be laid on the leather, before the boots 
are made, and bruſhed with it once over when they 
are, as for your old boots, or ſhoes, you muſt bruſh 
them with it, when they are dry. As I am now act- 
ing the part of phyſician, let me adviſe you whenever 
you are out.in the heat of ſummer a fiſhing, and are 
thirſty never to drink water; as the conſequences uri 
ſing from ſuch an indiſcretion, may prove fatal; but 
either take a little brandy, or rum, out with you in 
a wicker bottle, or wait till Jou come to ſome houſe 
where you can have a little; the effects it has d 
quenching the thirſt, and cooling the body are inſtan- 
taneous, ; et RT 


The Angler being now furniſhed with every requi- 
ſite for the art of ground angling ; his ſtrictly adher- 
ing to the theory laid down, in his practice, is the 
only thing he has to do; and he may depend on his 
endeayours being crowned with ſucceſs. The ſecond 
part of this little eſſay will treat of artificial fly fiſhing, 
under every head that can prove of utility to the 
angler ; "which certainly bears the belle in that de- 
lightful recreation; that adds ſtrength and vigour 
to the body, keeps the mind in a pęrfect ſtate of 
ſerenity and tranquility, and alleviates the cares and 


troubles, attendant on mortality, 


* 
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In ſhort, how delightful is every ſpecies of this 
diverſion, in ſuch a paradiſe as the Poet deſcribes ! 


I 


Behind, where alders from the weather ſcreen, | 
Before, the lawa preſents its lengthen'd ſcene ;. "1 | 
Cloſe on that fide trills ſoft the emptying brook, | 
While this freſh woods and ſloping hills o'erlook 2 | 
Thick over head the roſe and woodbine meet, . 
Uniting ſhade to ſhade, and ſweet to ſweet ; 
The pea and blooming bean their odours yield, 
And new-mown hay perfumes the fragrant field. if | 
To hear the nightingale delights the meads, - | 
And graſshoppers chirp ſhrill amid the reeds ; Fox, 11 

While from the pinfold, there, the bleating ſheep ®. 

Cheer the (till twilight, and divert from (ep ; 
The gale's perfume, the echo's mimic ſound, 

The nightbird's ſong, and lowing kind around; 
In hollow banks the hum of muſt'ring bees, 

And zephyrs whiſp'ring ſoft amid the trees. 
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END of the FizsT PART» 
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Part the Second. 

| THE 

Compleat Fly - Fiſher, 
5 o x, * 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN FIT. MARK ER, 


TH THIS. 


The beſt METHops, RuLEzs, and HinTs, 


Are carefully laid down and properly digeſted, 


For the Angler's Pleaſure and Recreation, 


With pliant rod athwart the pebbleũ brook, 

Ler me, with judgment, caſt the feather'd hook, 

Silent along the mazy margin ſtray, 

And with the fur-wrought fly delude the prey. 

To frame the little animal, provide 

All the gay hues that wait on female pride, 

Let nature guide thee ; ſometimes golden wire 

The ſhining bellies of the fly require , 

The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 

Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſable's tail. 

Each gaudy bird ſome ſlender tribute brings, 

And lends the growing inſe& proper wings: 

Silks of all colours muſt their aid impart, ; 

And every fur promote the fiſher's art. 
SAT. 
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CHAP. I. 
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Obſervations concerning Artificial | Fly- Angling, with 
proper Directions for the Angler's Rods, Lines, &c. 


. . 
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THE art of artificial fly fiſhing, certainly has the 
pre-eminence over the other various methods 
that are uſed to take fiſhes in the art of angling, It 
requires a great deal of ingenuity and attention, and 
the variety which attends it, makes it at once both 
pleaſant and agreeable, The angler is not confined 
o any particular part of the water in fly-fiſhing, but 
tores from one place to another, trying his fortune 
dy throwing his flies into different eddies, and the 
mott likely places he meets with, to make a captive 
ol the ſpeckled trout 3 enjoying at the fame time the 
harmonious warblings of the numerous ſongſters of 
the groves z beholding the diverſity of the proſpects 
ſpread around him, and gaining that health and ſe- 
raity of mind, not to be purchaſed by all the riches 
u the univerſe. The imitations of nature in regard 
vthe flies neceſſary for his uſe ; ſuiting the differ- 
; / cat 
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ent colours ſo exactly as to reſemble the natural fly; 
and obſerving the greateſt nicety in regard to its ſym- 
metry z contribute to make it ſtill more delightful, 
Whenever he makes a fly, let him have the natu- 
ral one always before him, which will enable hin 
to be a competent judge of the materials moſt neceſ- 
ſary to dub it with; a liſt of which and of the beſt 
way to make the Palmer and May fly, (that are the 
ground of artificial fly angling) I ſhall give him by 
and by; for if he is not able to make his own flies, 
he never will be a good fly-fiſher, nor experience that 
pleaſure, which he will receive by taking fiſhes with 
one of his own making, He muſt never think a fly 
ill made, becauſe it will not kill fiſhes as well in 
other river, as that he particularly angles in; becab 
the ſame flies differ very much both in colour and fze 
in different counties : therefore I would adviſe him 
to purſue a plan, that he will find very agreeable 
and pleaſant ; and very much increaſe his paſtime; 
which is to make a ſelection of the natural flies he 
means to imitate, for artificial fly fiſhing, in the 
different counties he angles in, and put them into a 
glaſs caſe for preſervation; by which means, he will 
always be able to ſuit the fly for the water he fiſhes 
in: and likewiſe let him take the exact time, that 
each fly kills beſt in, as the ſame will be taken much 
ſooner, or later, on one river, than another; nay, 


» 22 S wc 1 n 


even the fly which was taken on its peculiar water 

one year in April, will perhaps not be on the next ar 
till the middle of May: according to the backward- Wl :r: 
neſs, or forwardneſs of the ſeaſon. If he ſhould fol- Wl the 
low this method, he needs not be at the expence of 
a plaſs caſe, but provide ſome chip boxes, about eight 1 
inches ſquare with tops to them, and at the bottom BN fo 
of each place a piece of cork half an inch thick, then fr 
when he has taken a fly, let him heat à pin in the we 
flame of a candle, put it through the fly near its vit 


head, and then ſtick it on the cork ; allowing room 
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enough for each fly: for if he does not, ſome parts 
of them will ſnap off. If he draws very well, he 
may alſo take the exact fize, colour, and ſhape of 
the fly on paper, which will add more to his amuſe- 
ment: or, Jet him directly he has taken a proper fly, 
make one in imitation of it, then try it, and if it kills 
fiſh, coil it vp neatly, and keep it in a box as a ſam- 
ple, upon the lid of which, let there be written the 
name of the river, and the time it is generally taken, 
| ſhall now proceed to give the angler a deſcription 
of the rods, and lines, beſt calculated for artificial - 
fy-fi/hing, but before I do, ſhall make this one obſer · 
vation: that theory without practice, can never make 
a man a proficient ; and that if he wiſhes to arrive to 
any degree of excellence in this, or any other art. 


Multa tulit fecitque, 
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Reds ind Lines praper for Artificial Fy-fihing, ke. 


As for your artificial fy- rod the directions given 
n the firſt part of this treatiſe are ſufficient, only be 
careful that the materials which it is compoſed of 
ne well ſeaſoned, and free from knots, and that 
ine whole is exactly perfect in regard to ſymmetry. 


The length of the fly-rod is generally from about 
fourteen to ſeventeen feet long: which is long enough 
br any one who underſtands fly-fiſhing to throw 
2 of line with one hand, and ſeventeen 

˖ : | | 
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To make a fly rod that will be exceedingly neat 
and pleaſant in hand, you muſt obſerve the following 


- 


method, | 


5 
Procure a nice breadth of aſh plank free from 
knots, perfectly ſound, and about 7 feet long; let it 
be turned in the lath ſo as to run taper, 1 the 
butt end, which ſhould be ſo thick and no more than 
you can with eaſe graſp in your hand, then have it 
ferrelled, or bind it to a piece of hazel ſeygn feet long, 
and in exact taper proportion to thgFaſh. As yon 
may not be able to get a piece of hazel ſo long, that 
will run perfectly taper it may conſiſt of two, or 
three pieces; then add to the hazet a nice piece of 
yew (in the ſame proportion to the hazel as that is 
to the aſh) two feet long, made round, taper and 
ſmooth, and to that, piece a bit of ſmall, round, and 
_ taper whale-bone ſix inches long; then the rod will 
be compleated, and if juſt ſymmetry is obſerved 
through the whole, -it will be a moſt excelleat one, 
and of a proper length, viz. 


Some uſe deal for making the bottom of the rod, 
becauſe they ſay it is more light; but I in anſwer 
to that averr, that it is not half ſo ſtrong and laſting, 


and that the aſh, on account of its ſtrength, way be 2 
turned in the lath, or planed down, to be every Jer vi 
as light as the deal, and that the angler, when 5 ba 


has hooked a good fiſh, needs never r 1 


9 
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ſhort, as deal will, becauſe it is the nature of the 
wood to bend almoſt double, and will always if well 
ſeaſoned, return to its former ſtraitneſs. Let your 
rod thus made, be ringed for the line to paſs through, 
with ſmall braſs riogs, about a foot diſtant from each 
other, and at the butt end let there be a ſpike made 
to ſcrew in, which you will find very convenient ; 
and you may if you like to alter the. colour of your 
joint (though. it does nat ſignify ſo much in aſh, ag - 
in deal, whoſe whiteneſs would ſcare the filb) firſt 
warm it before the fire and then dip a feather jn agua 
firtis, put it on the aſh, and then chafe it into it with 
your hand and it will make it a cingamon, or rather 
a puce, or flea colour. \ 


Your fly line ſhould be about thirty yards long, and 

' wound on a ſmall braſs multiplying winch which is to 
de placed on the butt of your rod; then you muſt 
un the line through the rings before mentioned, and 
jou may always command any length without the 
trouble of changing the line, and ſhorten it when you 
come to places encumbered with wood. The gene- 
al length that you ſhall have off your reel muſt be - 
bout faur yards longer than your rod, nay ſometimes 
he line muſt be twice the length of the rod; for to 
jb fine and far off is the ſtanding rule for trout fiſh- 
ng. But it will be a long time before you are able 
throw a dib line with nicety at the general length, 
jet as you can always lengthen or ſhorten it by means 
of the winch, you may if you are expert, and are a 
nne lover of angling, after ſome trials accompliſh 
t, Never incumber yourſelf with too much line at 
firſt, but increaſe the length of it as you find you 
make improvement; and as it is ten to one, that 
jou loſe a fly every time you caſt your line, until you 
ve arrived at ſome degree of perfection in doing it, it 
Vil not be amiſs to practiſe ſome time without one, 
but let me retura to the ſubject: your line ſhould run 
| raper 
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mämruſt conſiſt of twenty nine, ſo continuing the 
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taper from the top of the rod down to the fly, that is 
if the firſt link is compoſed of thirty five hairs, the 
next muſt be of thirty four; ſo leaving out one hair 
in each link till the whole is compleated ; then comes 
the ſilk worm gut, on which you ſhould whip all 
your hooks, 


But the beſt lines for artificial fly angling are thoſe 

that are wove, and are all one piece, and are to be 
bought at any of the ſhops in London where fiſhing 
tackle is ſold, and run taper like the laſh of a coach 
whip, and may be had at any length; as from thirty 
to forty yards, &c. | N 


op — oy % 


Theſe are the only lines that can be uſed on a 
winch ; becauſe they have no knots to prevent their 
running glibly through the rings of the rod. 


By the line being made taper, you will be able 
to throw it into any place you like with a greater 
exactneſs, and it will fall much lighter on the water, 
which will very much increaſe your ſport. 


Likewiſe you will find a great advantage by ob · 
ſerving, 1 1 ſaid in the making of your tm! an al- 
cending, or deſcending progreſſion, which is, if you 

in at the bottom of your line with three hairs for 
the firſt link, then the next to it muſt conſiſt of four 
ſo continuing, the increaſe of one in uk till it 
is of a proper length; this is called an aſcending ſe- 
ries the ſame as, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. in arithmetic: but 
if you begin to make your line from the top, and the 
firſt link is compoſed of thirty hairs, the next to that 


of one in every link till the whole is compleated; 
this is called a deſcending ſeries, the ſame as the fi 
gures 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, &c. Your lines being th 
made, there will almoſt be a continual regular decline 
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from the butt of the rod, down to the very flie, which 

vill be very much in your favor, in reſpect to caſti 
it with nicety, and when you have faſtened your | 
to a bough of a tree, or a buſh, ſo that you cannot dif. 
engage it without breaking your line, you will not 
boſe above one, or two links of it at moſt, on ac- 
count of the line being ſtronger the nearer it is to the 
top of the rod, . Wo. ; 


Ws 
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g The reader now being informed of the rod and 
tles beſt calculated for artificial fly fiſhing, I ſhall 


in the next chapter give him a liſt of the materials he 
nuſt be in poſſeſſion of before he attempts to make 


2 for making them. | an 
eir . | 11 nk 
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er, 17 
Ws 7 the Mererials neceſry for en . ., 
. bve, and the bet Method to make the Palmer aud 


May- fly. 
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EFORE I proceed to Hi aogler a liſt 
the articles which he is to provide, let me 
ile him to have a ſmall cabinet made to 
v with ſixteen drawers in it, andes few pi 
es, and on each drawer, let there be a written 
A intimating the a of it, domes he will 


? 


* 


lies, and afterwards give him the beſt inſtructions 
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to be much better than putti 2 indiſcriminate- 
ly into a dobbing bag; becauſe when, he wants to 
uſe them he can go to each ſeparate article without 
any trouble, The ſixteen drawers are to hold the 


following materials. 
| No. 1. Hog's Down, - 


+1 


I af. 3 


Combed from the roots of the briſtles, of Bath, 
red, whitiſh and ſandy coloured ' hogs; the white 
down you may have dyed to any colour you like. It 
is excellent dubbing, becauſe it will ſtand the 
and ſhines well. To be a competentjudge of 
real cotour of any dubbing, you muſt hold it between 
the ſun and your eyes. This is a "TY rule whea 


you imitate a fly. 
- 7" Pe" 2. Camel Hair, 


Of a dark and light dolour, and one in the adn | 
of both. 


No. 3. © Budget's Hal, 


The ** ſoft * which is on the io, 366 * 
blackiſh, 


No. 4: Bear's Hair, 


Grey. den, lebt, and dark coloured, bright, brown, 
and /rning brown, 


No. * Spaniel s Hairy”; 


From the aiffcrent parts of ſpaniel, eſpecially. from 
bebin4 the car”brown, dark brown, „ai brown = 


black. F 
fr: No. 
* - 4 4 * 4 "i 91 1 
* 9 . . 9 9 * 
© * 


" 
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No. 6. Sheep's Wool, 


a 


of all colours both natural and artificial, you may 
have it dyed to any colour. 


No. 7. Seal's Fur, 


298 
i 


„ 


the lighteſt to the darkeſt brawn, and you. will find 
umu ch better dybbing than cow, or calye's hair. 
7 8, Mohairs, 2 


£ 


. 
i 
x 
ö 
, 
| 
| 


plow and tawney; p philomat from feuills morte, a 


or ſyled buff. colour. 1 cannot gals by this artie 
vithout giving the reaſon Why this laſt Colour was 
talled. 4 . | | f 


The arch; duke Albertus, who had married the 
hfanta Wabella, daughter of Philip the ſecond, king 
of Spain, with whom he had the Leto Countries in 
dowry, in the year 1c. having determined to lay 
lege 1c Ohend, then ia the poſſeſſion of the Heretics; 
dis pious princeſs, who attended him in the ex pedi- 
ton, made a vow, that till it was taken ſhe would 
ever change her cloaths, Contrary to expectation, 
the ſtory goes, it was three years before the place 
"xs reduced; in which time her Highncſs's linen had 
«quired the above-mentioned hue. | 3. 


"4 No, 9. Cow's Hair, "8 
The ſofteſt you can get from a black, brended, and 
1 ci; and of theſe colours, have brows, dark 
hun, light brown and Black. 


PITTS 5% 4. Lact 6 


To be had at the trunk-maker's, get it dyed f 
fad 


Of all colours, "black, blue, purple; white, vidlet ; 
&.d leaf; and Jjabells, -which is a, whit yellow, 


- 
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Ne. 10. Colt's, or Calve's Hair, 


Theſe afford very good dubbing and a variety, eſpe- 
cially thoſe hides that have been tewed, or dreſſed in 
a Skinner's lime pit ; but as I ſaid before, ſeal's fur 
2 is much better than either cow's, or either of 
the hairs of theſe two; betauſe it is not fo harſh, WM? 
and does not require ſo much trouble to work it on 
the hook; and obſerve further, that this fur is for WM 7 
ſmall flies, and hog's down for large ones. - } 

| | | 4 


No. 2 1. Camlets, 5 0 


| 638A 0 
Both hair and worſted of all colours, Bine, yellno, l. 
dun, brown, dark brown, light brown, red, violet, 
Purple, black, horſe-fleſh, pink and orange. 


No, 12. Furs, 


: | lt 
Off the /quirrel, eſpecially his tail; a hare the part ir 
off the neck, which is a withered fern colour; fox 
cub, from the tail vhere it is downy and of an aſh 
colour; an old fox, and old ofter, ofter-cub, — 
mart, or filmert; a mole, a black cat's tail z a hourany ri 
mouſe, and water rat; a martern particularly, irc 10 
off the gills, or ſpots under the jaws, Which is of WW jc 
fine yellow. Theſe are all to be had at the furriers. be 

No. 13. Hackles, 

Theſe are the feathers that hang from the head ob 
a cock down his neck and likewiſe near his tail, the ir. 
are particularly uſed in making the palner- gi 8 + 


the following colours of them, viz. red, 
white, orange, and black ; let not the 
be above half an inch long. Whenever you bin 
a cock whoſe hackle is of a ſtrong brows red buy 1. 
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dla bantam, or cock chick are good for nothiag-. 


4 , ,” a 
> 1191 


, "7 
> 
F be 1 E 
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eſſary to be provided with all kind of feathers; 
procure therefore thoſe from the back, and other 
arts of the wild mallard, of drake; of a partridge, 
particularly the red ones in the tail ; thoſe of a cock+ 
1b-o/ant's breaſt and tail; alſo the wings of 8 flare, 


fare, water- cut, and a brawn ben z likewiſe the top, 
or cop, of a pevit, plover, or lap-wing, — 
, berl, green, copper coloured and white; alſa black 
let, WY Vrich's herl, and feathers from the neck and wings 
ala heron. Obſerve that in many inſtances hereafteg 


c ſet down for the wings of an artificial fly, that the 
pain, and will not imbibe the water ſo much. 
No. 15. Carpets and Blankets. 148 


| | * | 14 
There is very good dubbing to be got from blankets, 
Io trom an old Turkey carpet; untwiſt the yarn; and 
ek out the wool, then ſeparate the colours, wrap 
km up in different papers, and lay them b. 


| No. 16. Silks, xe. 


h this dra wer, which is the laſt, keep ſmall, though 
hong felt of all colours, wrapt on little reels; alſo 
few /i/k, gold and ſilver, flatted wire, or nwift 3 
ets in ſmali.chip boxes, with the number of the ſize 
ich mark'd on the outſide; wax. of all colours, 
u n-edles ; a ſharp pen tuifeand à ſmall ſharp pair 
ears, made quite angular with large bows tor 


& lingers, NH 3 NMB. 


ind make the moſt of the hackles. Note, the feathers 


To make the wings of artificial ſhes, ec. it is ye» 
or farling, jay, land-rail, black bird, thraſlie, field» 


that you will meet with, where the malſard's feather 


larling will be - preferable, becauſe it is of a finer, 


* 


* 


they have ſeen a caterpillar, or worm with wings; 


5 
ful 
commend him to do is to ſee ſome ſkilful hand make 


go. A conciſe Treatiſe on 


N. B. When you make the palmer-fly ſuit the 
colour of the ſilk to the hackle you dub with; a 
dun hackle- requires yellow ſilk ; a black hackle, ſty- 
blue ſilk; a brown, or red hackle, red ſilk ; when you 
make flies that are not palmer's, dub with filk that 
reſembles the colour moſt predominant inthe fly; and 
in making your flies, remember to mix bear's hair, 
and hog's down with your other dubbing; becauſe 
they repel the water; make your flies always in hot 
ſun · ſniny weather, for your waxed ſilk will then draw 
kindly; and when you take the dubbing to imitate a 
fly always wet it, and then you will be perſect in 
youramitation ; for although the dubbing when dry 
may ſuit, yet when it is wet it may be quite another 
eolour, ' Martern's fur is the beſt yellow you can uſe. 


* 15 How, to make the Palmer and May Fy. fi 


There have been various diſputes whether the pal - b. 
mer's ſhould be made with wings, or not, all exceed- ; 
ingly idle and futile, therefore 1 dare venture to ſay 
they ſhould not, nor will I ever recant from what | 
averr, until ſome one can aſſure me fora truth, that 


2  -- — — 2 5 2 — 


wy ww 


a ſpecies of which they certainly are. No one as yet 
has ever given an account how to make the paimer- 
worms, but it as been ſo erroneous, dark, and ngio- 
telligible that it would be impoſlible for -a tyr9 in 
the art of angling to make either head or tail of it- 
Therefore I ſhall inform the reader how to perform 
it, in ſo plain and eaſy a manner, that if he has got 
* of mechaniſm in his compoſition, he will 
y comprehend the method; but if after all be 
ſhould find himſelf at a loſs, the only thing I can te- 


w# 


both the Palner and May- Ay. 
73 Ms 7 1h rut 
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Firſt lay all the materials by the fide of | you, . viz. 
half a yard of ſine rouad even it worm gut; half 
a yard of red filk well waxed with wax of the ſame 
colour; a hook, the fize No. 6, a needle ; ſome ſtrands 
of an Offrich's feather, and a hne red hack/e - then take 
the hook and hold it by the bent between the fore 
finger and thumb of your left hand, with the ſhank 
towards your right hand, and with the point and 
beard of the hook not under your fingers, but nearly 
parallel with the tops of hem after wards take the 
ſilk and hold it likewiſe avout the middle of it, with 
jour hoak, one part aying along the inſide of it to 
your left hand, the other to the right ; then take that 
part of the filk which lies towards your right hand, 
between the fore finger and thamb of that hand, and 
holding that part towards your left tight along the in- 
ſide of the hook, whip that to the right three or four 
times round the ſhank of the hook towards the right 
band; after which take the f/# worm gut and lay 
either of its ends along the infiile of the ſhank of the 
hook, till it comes near the beat of it; then hold 
the hook, filk and gut tight between the forefinger © 
and thumb of your left hand, and afterwards give that 
part of the „it to your right hand, three or four 
whips more over bdth hook and gut till it comes near 
the end of the ſhank; and make a loop and faſten it 
tight; then whip it neatly again over both ſilk, 
gut, and hook, till it comes near the bent of the 
hook, after which make another loop and faſten it 
again; then if the gut ſhould reach” further than the 
bent of the hook, cut it off, and your hook will be 
whipped on, and the parts of- the ſilk hang from the 
dent of it. | | b | 


Having proceeded ſo far, wax the longeſt end of 
the (lk again, and take three or four ſtrands of an 
Oſtrich's feather ; and holding them and the hook as 
in the firſt poſition, the feathers to the left hand, = 


bulbs a» = 9% 
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the roots of them in the bent of the hook, | withithe 
ſilk that you waxed laſt, whip them thtee or four 
times round; make a loop, and faſten them tight: 
then turning the ſtrands to the right hand, and twiſt- 
ing them and the ſilk together, with your fore finger 


aud thumb of your right hand; wind them rouod n 
the ſhank of the hook till you come to the place where th 
Fou firit faſtened, then make a loop and faſten them ot 
again; it the ſtraads ſhould not be long enough to ih 
wind as far as is neceſſary round the ſhank, when the h 


ſilk gets bare you muſt twiſt others on it. Having ec 
performed this, take your ſciſſars and cut the body of 

the palmer into an oval form, that is, ſmall at the 
bent and the end of the ſhank, but full in the centre; 

do not cut too much of the dubbing eff. Now both 

the ends of the lilk are ſeparated, one at. the bent, 

another at the end of the ſhank, wan them both 
again; then take the hackle, hold the ſmall end of it 
between the fore finger and thumb of your left hand, 
and ſtroak the fibres of it with thoſe of your right 
the contrary way from which they are formed, hold 
your hook as in the firſt poſition, and place the point 
of the hackle in its bent, with that ſide Which grows 
neareſt the cock upwards; and then whip it tight to 
the hook; but in taſtening it tie as few fibres in "as 
you can poſſibly avoid: the hackle being faſt, take 
it by the great end, and keeping the ſide neareſt the 
cock to the left hand, begin with your right. hand 
to wind it up the ſhank upon the dubbing ; ſtop- 
ping every ſecond turn, and holding what you have 
wound, tight with-your left fingers, whilſt with the 
necdle you pick ont the fibres you will unavoidably 
fake in; proceed in this manner till you come to the 
place where you tirſt taſtened, and where an end of 
the filk is; then clip off thoſe fibres of the hackle 
which you beld between your finger and thumb, 
cloſc to the ſtem; and hold the ſtem cloſe to the 
hook : aftel Wards take the ilk in your right hand, — 
21 3 w 
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whip the ſtem very faſt to*the hook; then 

loop and faſten it tight: take your'pen-kni 

that part of the ſtem next the ſhank” of 

s long as the part of the hook which is Dare, pare 
it fine, wax your filk, and bind it neatly. on the 
remaining bare part of the hook; then faſten the fi 
tight, and ſpread ſome ſhoe-maker's wax vey lightly 
on your laſt binding ; after that clip off the ends of 
the remaining ſilk both at the-ſhank and bent of the 
hook, and all fibres that ſtart offRand ill condition» 
ad, and the whole is complete. 


This is called the -fly, or plain hackle, and 
may inſtead of the GK. above mentioned, 
de dubbed with black ſpaniel's fur; and is a very 


excellent killer, There are three more palmer's which 


are all to be made in the ſame manner as I have laid 

2 only with different articles, which are as fol- 

W ; | 3 | l | 7 
eee 


* 4s SS « 
» . * Great Palner, or Hack.  w | 


| * i 
Dubbed the ſame as the plain backle wich the ſtrands 


off an Offrich's feather, or a black panel fur, and 
wrapped with red peacock's hackle untrimmed, 
that is leaving the whole length of the hackle ſtaring 
out (for ſometime#-the fibres of ghie hackle are to be 
ſhortened all over, ſometimes barbed only a little, 
nd ſometimes cloſe underneath) leaving the whole 
length of fibres on the top, or back of the fly 
which makes it ſwim better, and on a whirling 
round water, kills great fiſh. Your hook for this 
palmer, No. 5. 5 | | 


* Golden Palmer, or Hackle. 


The ſame dubbing, ribbed with gold ut, and a 
led hackle oer all. 4 , ; 4 
| | Silver 


0 
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Silver Hackle, © 


Made with a black body alſo, filver twi/t over that, 
and a red Þackle over all. 10 


The variation that is to be obſerved in making 
the goldund filver palmer's is this, that when you 
whip the end ot the hackle to ihe bent of the hook, 
you muſt alſo do the fame to the old or filver-twif, 
and firſt wind either of them oa. the dubbing, ob- 
ſerving that they lie flat on it, and then faſten off; 
afterwards proceed wich the hackle as directed: or 
you may wind the ha: kc on the dubhing beſt, and 
rib the body with either of the twiſts à tet wares, 


Theſe are the ſtandard hackles in fly forme, and are 
taken any month in the year, from nine to eleven in 
the mor ning, and fro one to three: in the e ring, 
and upon any water; though you muſt have ©: ferent 
ſizes of them“ and dubbed with different colours 
that you may always be able to ſuit either 4 clear, 
or a dark water, or a bright, or clondy atmoſphere ; 
obſerving that ſmall light coloured flies-are for clear 
waters and ſkies ; and the larger for dark, and cloud / 


* Theſe. palmers ſas I faid before) being taken 
every nonth in the year, when I come to treat of 
the flies proper for each month, I ſhall not take any 
notice again of the four which | have ſet down; for 
that would be totally unneceſſary; but the others lde 
that deviate in their ſize and dubbing from the ge- 
neral rule, will be fully expreſſed. % n ge 


The angler ſhould always try the «Palmers firſt, Wd 
when he fiſhes in a river that he is unaccuſtomed to; 4 
even in that which he conſtantly uſes, without he 3 
knows what fly is on the water and they ou, 7 


*. 
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te changed till he does; the only way to come to 
the true knowledge of which, he muſt obſerve an 
ld eſtabliſied rule laid down for thar purpoſe; and 


git is poet:cally deſcribed by Mr. I. ſhall ve 
him io that dreſs, $ 7 E 


Mark well the various ſeaſons of 5 1 year, 
How the ſucceeding inſect race appear; 
la this revolving moon one colour rei 
Which in the next the fickle trout diſdains. 
Ott have I ſeen a ſkilful angler try 
The yarious colours of the treach'rous fly; 
when he with fruitleſs pain hath ſkim'd the brook; 
And the coy tiſh tejects the ſkipping hook, : 
| He ſhakes the boughs that on the margin grow, 0 
| Which o'er the ſtream a waving foreſt throw; 
When if an'inſe& fall, (his certain guide) 
He gently takes him from the whirling tide; 
Examines well his form with, curious eyes, 
His gaudy, veſt, his wings, his horns aud 
Then round his hook the choſfen fur he i 
And on the back a ſpeckled feather binds, . 
50 jult the colours ſhine through ev'ry. part, : 
That nature ſeems to live again in art. ö 


* 


| *. 404 / | 
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Fi-ft hold your, hook bel. Caen the fore-Gnger 
4 hu nh 1 pk hand, with be back of the £ 
% upwatds, and the point towards your right. 
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moſt predominant in the fly you intend to make, 
wax it well with wax of the ſame colour, and draw 
it between your finger and thumb, to the head of 
the ſhank, then whip it twice or thrice about the 
bare hook, which prevents it ſlipping, and the ſhank 
of the hook from cutting the gut : which being done, 
take your gut and draw it likewiſe between your fic- 
er and thumb, holding the hook ſo faſt, ag only to 
fuffer it to paſs by, till the end of the gut is near 
the middle of the ſhank of the hook, on the inſide of 
it; then whip the filk twice or thrice about both gut 
and hook, as bard as the ſtrength of the ſilk will 
rmit; after that take the wings which before 
en to make your fly, you had ſtripped off the 
for its wings, and proportional to it, and which lies 
with your other materials by you, (as always 
ſhould before you begin) and place that fide down- 
wards, which grew uppermoſt before, the back 
of the hook, leaving fo much only, to ſerve for the 
length of the wings of the point of the plume, lay- 
ing it reverſed from the end of the ſhank 
then whip your filk twice or thrice about the root- 
end of the feather, gut, and hook; , which being 
done, clip off the root end of the feather cloſe by the 
arming, and then whip the ſilk faſt and firm about the 
hook and gut till you come to the bent of it, and 
then if the gut goes beyond the bent of the hook, cut 
it off aod make all faſt : take then the dubbing which 
is to make the body of your fly, as much as you 
think will do, and holding it lightly with your hook 
detween the finger and thumb of left hand, 
take the ſilk with the right, and telling it between 
the finger of that hand, the dubbing will ſpin itlelf 
about the filk, which when it has done, whip it #- 


wings, divide it .it iato two 
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on the one ſide, the other on the other ſide of the 
ſhank, holding them faſt in that poſture between the 
fore- finger and thumb of your left hand; which be- 
ing done, wrap them ſo down as to'ſtand, and ſlope 
towards the bent of the hook; and having warped 
vp to the end of the ſhank, hold the fly faſt between 
the finger and thumb of your left hand, and then 
take the filk between thoſe of your right, and where 
the warping ends, pinch or nip it with your thumb 
vail againſt your finger, and ſtrip away the remainder 
of your dubbing from the ſilk, which wax agaio, 
and then with the filk which is newly waxed and 
bare, whip it once or twice about, make the wings 
ſland properly, then faſten and cut it off: after which 
with the point of a needle raiſe up the dubbing 
gently from the warp, twich off the ſuperfluous hairs 
of your dubbing, leave the wings of an equal length, 
(or your fly will never ſwim true) and the whole is 
compleated, | 
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In this manner you are to make the May-fly, or 
green drake and all other flies that are not palmers; 
the materials to make the green drake are the fol- 
lowing. Your hook muſt be No, 5. and you muſt 
have the white grey feather of a mallard, for the wings, 
dyed yellow, the dubbing camel's hair, bright bear's 
hair, yellow camlet, and the ſoft down that is comb- 
ed from the briſtles of a hog, well mixed together ; 
the body muſt he long, and ribbed about with 
green (ilk, or. rather yellow, waxed with green wax, 
— three long hairs for his tail, from thoſe off a 
able's. | 


Or, the May-fly may be dubbed after this me. - 
lbod. The body of ſeal's fur, or yellow mohair, a 
Ittle fox-cub down, and hog's down, or light brown 
from a turkey carpet mixed together, warp with 
ſeen and yellow, pale 9 — | 

| under 
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* the wings, which are to be the lame as in oy 
other method of dubbing it. 19 


'As I ſhall not mention the green drake, mites 1 
come to deſcribe the other flies taken ia the month 
of May; I wiil here give you every particular con- 
cerning it. He comes on the water the twetiech 
of that month, and is taken all day long but beſt from 
two 40 four in the evening, and kills molt ſiſn from 


the 84.07 dan 10,48 e Jang, 1 4 
How to dye the Mallard's feather yellow, | 


Taxe the root of a Barbary tres, and ſhave\ir, agd 

to it woody viſi, with as much alum as a waleut, 

and boil your feathers in it with rain waters and they 

will be of a fine yellow, or get a litrle-weld and ron, 

and boil your feathers with chan ang. it an 
the ſame purpole.  - Latta s *; 
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The Names, and the 375 Manner 455 the 455 
rent Artificial flies which are generally knowny and 
will till Fiſhes on any Water, from tb Month 7 
en. , Bud of September. W 


be . 
* ir 
SR Ki 

SHALL in fly- fibing with. the nan of 
March, E. ſoon ehough to throw a fly " 
on the water, nay, in ſome years is tog ſoon, owing 5 


to the backwardoels of the ſeaſon, The jndewenc 
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of the weather before that time renders the attempt 
not only unpleaſant, but fruitleſs to endeavour to take 
fibes with the fly; and the riſk a man runs of im- 
niring his health ſtanding by the water ſide before 
the weather is mild and temperate forms an objefion 
more ftrongly againſt it. Let an angler be ever {6 
fond of fly fiſhing he will certainly have enough, per- 
haps a fatiety, between the months of March and 
September; beſides the mind of men is fond of va- 
icty, and there are amuſements of the field very 
pleaſant and conducive to health; for I myſelf am 
ntirely of Terence s opinion, that 


i print in vita ofe utile, ar nequid uin. 
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Tax f] i |, 
The Blue Dun 


I, The Dar þ Br own; ö 1 7 4 
„The Great Whirling Dun, 5. The Litttle black 
, The Earl Bright Brown, Gnat, 


„ The Thorn, or Haurbern 5. The late Bright 
Tree Fly, mn: + tz 644 ati Brown, 


| +þ l | 


2. Dubbed with the fur from the bottom of a ſquirrel's: 
dal, and the wings off the grey feather of a drake. 
r, dubbed with ſquirrel's fur, mixed with about a 
=> | fix 
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ſixth part of five hog's down, the wing's of a pale 
orange colour, taken from the quill-feather off a 
ruddy hen, the head to be faſtened with aſh coloured 
ilk, and a red unbarbed cock's hackle, may be 
wrapped under the wirgs, and a turn or two 
towards his tail. This is a very killing h, and is 
taken beſt late in the evening of a lluſterinę warm day, 


3 Dubbed with the brown hair off a ſpaniel taken 
from behivd the ear, or with that off a red cow's 
flauk, the wings the grey feather of a wild drake, 


4. Dubbed with ſeal's fur dyed a perfect black, 
mixed with a little Jabeila coloured mohair, the body 
made ſmall, and the wings off a bright mallard's 
feather,” A Killing fly. - | 


5. Dubbed with the down combed from the neck 
of a black grey-hound, or the roots of a fox-cub's 
tail, mixed with a little blue violet worſted upon a 
hook, the ſize No. g. the wings off the pale part of 
a ſtarling's feather. This fly is a great killer, and it 
taken from eight to eleven and from one to three, 


6. Dubbed with black mohair upon a hook the 
ſize No. 9, and the wings the lighteſt part off a ſſat- 
ling's feather, Tg | | 

G \ 5 


7. Dubbed with the hair off a cow, or calve's hide, 
which has been dreit in a ſkinner's lime-pit, if you 
hold it between your eyes and the ſun, it will appear 
of a bright gold, or amber colour, the wings off 3 
feather of a brown hen. 9 . 


A. A %% 
. — 515, 7. 
The Dark Brown: © 4. The Line Dun. 


. The Violet Ny. | $: The Horſe-fleſb Fly. 
. The Little Whirling Dun. 6. The ſmall Bright: 


KW SS 8Q- 


1. Dubbed on a ſmall hook No. 8, or 9, with 
brown ſeal's fur, or with brown: ſpaniels fur, that 
looks raddy, by being expoſed to the weather mix» 
ed with a little violet camlet, warp with yellow filk,. 
ind the wings off the grey. feather of a mallard. Kills 
teſt from eight to eleven © 


2. Dubbed with dark violet ſtuff, and a little dum 
bear's hair mixed with it; the wings, off the grey” | 
ſather of a mallard, Kills very wal from the ſixt . 
y the tenth of this month, | "= 


* 


3. Dubbed with fox · cub down, aſh coloured at 
8 de roots, next the ſkin;. ribbed; about with yellow 
ilk, the wings off a pale grey feather of a tnallard. 
or, dubbed wirh the ſame down, and a little ruddy 
own mixed, warped with grey, or ruddy filk, a 
k&d hackle' under the wings, which muſt de made 
rom the feather of a land-rail, or ruddy brown- - 110 
lücken, which is better. This fly comes on the w- 1 
r the twelfth of this ryanth, and is talen in the 1 
madle of the day all the moth through, and in bluſter- , 
"7 weather to the , Pune: : 


4. Dubbed with Camel's bair, and marter 's yel- 
by fur iin Jt ogethef, or With a ſmalf qu 1 4 
"y yellow cruel, mixed with fox · cub down h 

I 3 3 


. T4 
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the tail, warped with yellow ſilk and the wings off 
a pale ſtarling's feather. Thrs fly is taken from eight 
to eleven, and from two to four. 


5. Dubbed with blue mohair, and with pink and 
red colour tammy mixed, a brown head, and light 
coloured wings. This fly is taten all the month ius 
hours before ſun ſet till twilight. 


6. Dubbed with f. paniel's fur, the wing's the lighteſt 
part off a ſtare's feather, Taken very well in a bright 
day and clear water. \ | 


M A TL. 
| | | 
PALMERS. Gs ; 
| a The May-Fy. 
2 | | | 72 t 
4; The Dun Cut. 5. The Grey Drate. 0 
2. The Stone Fly. 6. The Camlet-fy. h 
3. The Black May fy. 7. The Om Dung ff 
4. The Little Yellow May-fly. [21 
be * WA b 
1 Dubbed with. bear's hair of a brewniſh colougl © 
with a little blue and yellow mixed with it, the wing of 
off a brown hen, and two borns at the head fro: W 
the hairs off a ſquirrel's tail. Or, dubbed with. bear tc 
cub fur, a little yellow and green cruel mixed wit 00 
it. warped with yellow, or green; wings off a land w 
drail. 4 great killer in the evening. of 4 fbr, 3 


day. 


2. Dubbed with dun beams hair, mixed with 
litle brown and yellow cacplr; fo placed, tht 


— 


— 
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fy may be more yellow on the belly, and towards 
the tail than any where elſe, place two, or three hairs 
off a black cat's beard on the top of the hook, in the 
aming it, in ſuch a manner that they may be turned 
up when you warp on the dubbing and ſtand almoſt 
upright, and ſtart one from the other, rib the body 
with yellow filk, and make the wings very large of 
the dark grey feathers of a mallard. The hook No 
3. This is a very great killer and comes on the ta- 
ter about the middle of April, and continues till the 
end of Fune; it is generally uſed in fwift fireams, 
but if there is a good wind flirring it will be taken 
in the deeps; it is taken but indifferently in the middle 
of the day, but excellently late and early. | 


3- Dubbed with the ſtrands off a black oftrich's 
feather, ribbed with ſilver twiſt, and a black cock 
hackle over all. A good killer, but not to be compared 
with the Green Drake, or Stone Fly. . 


T 3 


S = . 


eſt 
bt 


4. Dubbed with yellow camlet, or yellow mar- 
tern's fur, the wings off a mallard's feather dyed yel- 
low. This fly is to be made very ſmall, but exact- 

ly in the ſhape of the green drake. 


5. Dubbed with whitiſh bog's down, mixed with 
black ſpaniel's fur, ribbed with black filk; black 
cat's beard for the wbiſks of the tail, and the wings 
oft the black grey feather of a mallard. Or, dubbed 
with white oftrich's feather; the end of the body 
towards the tail of peacock's her], warping, of aſh 
colour, with filver twiſt, and black hackle, and the 
wings off a dark grey feather of a mallard. | A very 
tilling fly, eſpecially towards an evening, when the - 
fiſhes are glutted with the green drake, © b 


6. Dubbed with dark brown ſbioiog camlet, rib» 
bed over with very ſmall green ſilk, and * 
| | of 


« 
— 


tog Aaneiſ Trade o 
off the double grey feather of « niallard; I Will lt 
Snail ibs, and continuet i the ond t, 


7. Dubbed with lighr nee 
alen lemon coloured mohair, with the ſuttie col 
lonred hackk under the wings, which may be either 
made en enen 
nber of a male f 


k 4: 
"$2* 


Tube fize of the hock No. . meh en 


N all windy a. 


IDN Ren: 
| Ben 
The Paiwers, 


1. The Aut Fly. 3 T he Great Red 
2. The Purple Gold Paimer. Spinner. 

3. The Little Black Gnar, 6. The Small Rel 
7 The Hmm Palnitty. "— N. 


1. Dubbed with . brawn. and _ Gulet mixed; | 


the wings the pale part off a ſtarling's feather. 


. Dubbed with purple mohair, ribbed with gi 
wilt, and-a red cock's hackle over all. 


3. Dubbed with the black firands wy an \ tick 
feather, upon a hook the ſize No. 9, and the wings 
off the lighteſt part of a ſtarling's feather,  Fgrear 


killer after a Power of rain, eſpecially i in a evening. 


4. Dubbed with light brown ſeal's hair, warped 
with'aſh coloured: filk, and a red tackle overall. 


5. en 


8 8A Fe 


8 . 
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5. Dubbed with ſeal's fur dyed: red, and brown 
bear's hair mixed together, but there muſt be bear's 
hair ſufficient to make the body appear of a dulliſh 
red, ribbed with gold twiſt, the wings off a ſlare's 
feather ; and a red cock's backle over the dubbin 57 
The hook No. 7. This fly. kills very well tall the 
latter end of Auguſt from * o'clock till twilight upon 
a dark coloured water 


6. Dubbed with the yellow, off a ſpaniel, taken 
from behind the ear, ribbed with gold twiſt, a red 
hackle oveyyall, and the wings off a ſtarling's feather, 
The hook No. 8, or 9. This ft kills exattly at the, 
ſame time the other . en . has when ad water 
is very a 70 


* ; Ti 3 i? | 4 : * 
"I. 2, By 
1 v. „ 
1 0 
* . " 


Tan 


FE The Bader 4. The Black wy | 
2. The Orange F. 7 The Black Silver Palmer» 


3 The Waſp Fy. L. The Fuly Dun. 


1. Dubbed with the foft brown fur off a badger's 
ſkin, warped with ved Milk, the wings off the dark 
grey feather of a mallard's feather ; the head muſt be 
| ed. This fy is an evtillent killer, and in ſame rivers 
in taken in March and i ot 


2, Dubbed with orange coloured wool ;. the wings 
off the feather of a black bird's Or, dubbed 
with raw Glk warped with ſilk of the: ſame; 


colour, ribbed my gald tui, and a black, or » 
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hackle over all. This fl is taken in June when the 


May fi is over, in Nn au vii the 
od une F 


3 Dubbed with brown bear's halr, or the fore 
a Hack cat's tail; ribbed with yellow ſilk ß and the 
wings off the pale Seather of a ſtare's eye, 4 


4 Dubbed with the herl off a copper · coloured 
peacock's feather, with a black cock's hackls over it. 


Et Dubbed the fame ao the Black P 3 
with ſilver twift, and black backle over 


6. Dubbed with the downs off > e the 
mixed with bluiſh dyed ſeal's fur; or, dubbed with 
ned wath à little Mlartern' 


the for off a motley s fur; 6 
2 Tyr. aſh- coloured ſilk; the ud Mer off 2 5. Intl 
eather of a blue * 4 | tub 
Axe of the ion q VF | 
19217] 
| an G: 
The Paus. „ ee 100 
r. Yin fa 4 . „ The Hen M 
2. The Fern Fh. 8. The Pal WF 
3: The White almer. 6. The Harry Long Logs. 7 
ö 240 94147 Os wang 4 
1. Dubbed with the hair off a ew Wer i. & . r 
blackiſh brown; warp ſome red in for dhe mag of this 
tail, che wings off the feather ef # bo bo." An * 
{ 


excellent killer. 
2. Dubbed 
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2. Dubbed, with: the fur off a hare's neck of a fern 


| WH colour; the wings off a darkiſh grey feather 11 . 


wallard's. 


3. Dubbed with the white herl off a Peacock's fea- 
oc, and a white hackle over all, a: 


he Dubbed with the wagl of an aged black ewe, 
nixed with ſome grey colt's hair; the wing off 
| ole of a ſtaclings. 


, Dubbed with vary. light blue "% * with. 

| i yellow marterp's fur, and a blue backle over. 
; the wings off the feather of a blue pidgeon 

1 very killin, rom ten in the morning, till three i in 


the evening. The N NG. 33 


6. Dubbed with darki(tx hearts hair, mixed with a 
Ittle blue wool, and ai browa hackle aver, all. On 
dubbed with lightiſn beat's: hair mixed) with a 
irs of light blue mohair, and a little fon cub down; » 
nt ped with light grey or 

ih hackle over all; the Read made lagge.. Tas 
N. „ 


0 „„ GW - 


| FITE 1 
— nee 0 A 


8 E Y 1 M:B E R. 


The reise. 


. The Pracock Huck. - The Late 1 | 
The Camel Brown. ; Phe September's ben. 


i. Dubbed with ROOTS raddy heel; Pew 
i green fill and a red cock's hackle over all. 
£4 | Ka Dubbed 


vp wa =, - 


pale blue ſilk. and a dus 


coloured feather of a ſtare's. 


_ 
——— — — — — — 1 
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2. Dubbed with the hair pulled out of the Vine of 
an old wall; warped with red ſilk, and the wings o 
the darkiſh grey feather of a mallard's. 

＋ 7 4 


3. Dubbed with the fur off a black badger's ſkin, 
= with the ſofteſt yellow down off a ſanded hog, 
and the wings cff the feather of a dark n 
— 


4. Dubbed with the down off a rd warp 
with ſad aſh · coloured ſilk, w_ the py "lg the dark 


_ a © ac 


1 have given the reader Forty - ſeven of 'the beſt ef 
flies uſed in fly-fi/hing, and what are generally known; Wl ** 
with the beſt methods of dubbing them; and which 
if he pays attention to, and makes his beer 1 
with judgment, he may in time pecome to be an ex- 
cellent fly-fiſher. * 

As it cannot be expected that a man of WM |! 
painting, can point out the beauties, or defects of H“ 
icture, neither can a tyre in fly: fiſhing be ſop- e. 
poled to make a 1 ſelection Gow a liſt of flies, “ 
of thoſe that are the beſt calculated for that Harper! ot 
therefore upon that ſuppoſition, and that he — 


meet with no impediments to obſtruct his progrels 
in attaining that pleaſing art, 1 will give bim 


down for his uſe, which if he dubbs after the di- 1 

reQions given, and makes proper deviations 0 
ing to the water he fiſhes in, will vndoubtedly kl 
fiſh in any part of England, or pen. Viz. 


* 4. The 


# i 
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The PALMERs, 


5, Great Dun. 14. May fy 

6. Dark Brown, | 5 Grey Drake. 

7+ Early Bright Brown. 16. Camlet Fly, 

8. Late ditto. * Cow Dung . 1 
9+ Black Gnat. 18. Little Ant Fly. 
10. Yellow Dun. 19. Badger V. 
1. Great Whirling Dun. 20. Fern Fy. © 


* - 


12, Little ditto. 21. Stone Fl. 
13. Dun Cut. NT, | x 


N. B. There are two ſalmon flies, which are the 
principal ones, called the Dragon and Kings-fiſher, 
1bout two inches long, which may be made according 
to fancy, but of the moſt gaudy feathers there are, 
eſpecially the peacock's, for they will riſe at any thing 
rudy, and where they are plenty, at Trout flies. 


There are likewiſe two Moths which I have omitted, 
great killers about twilight in a ſerene evening. and 
the humble bee a famous chub killer any time of the 
hy. They are dubbed in the following manner: 
The brown moth ; the wings off the feather of a brown 
dul; dubbed with.light mohair, with a dark grizzle 
cock's hackle for the legs; and a red head. The 
white moth; dubbed with the white ſtrands off an 
olrich's feather; wings off the feather of 'a white 
pgcon's wing; a white hackle for the legs and @ black 
tad, The hooks for both, No. 2. 


The humble bee : dubbed with black ſpaniel's fur: 
t black cock's hackle over that: the tag of the tail to 
te of a deep orange colqur, and the wings off the 
kaher of a crow's wing. | The hook No. 2 


- 


# yz $ 


* Fd 

Pl . 

- * ” 
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CHAP, 1V. 


HE liſt of flies which I have given the aogſer, 

he may depend are the ſtandard for artificial 
Ay-fiſhing ; but as I am willing to give him as much 
ſcope as poſſible, to enable him to become an adept 
in this pleaſant and ingenious recreation, I here pre- 
ſent him with a ſecond liſt, which he muſt make uſe 
of as his experience in artificial fly-fiſhing increaſes ; 
and I dare affirm, that if he makes a judicious appli- 
cation, of this and the former liſt, and obſerves th 
rules laid down for the weather, proper for this ſport 
be will never go home with an empty pannier. 


De Red-fy. 


Comes on about the middle of February, and coo 
tinues till the end of March : its wings are wad 
artificially of a dark drake's feather; the body of th 
red part of ſquirrel's fur, with the red hackle of 
cock wrapt twice or thrice under the butt of the wing 
has four wings, and generally flutterg upon the fur 
face of the water, which tempts the fiſhes, an 


- 21 hepa ani ama. 1: the fize of hook 
No. . g 
| De Blue Dun. iy. 


Comes on the beginning of March, and continue 
till the middle of April: its wings are made of 
ffeather out of the ſtarling's wing, or the blue feath 
that grow under the wing of a duck widgeon ; 
body is made with the blue fur of a fox, or the bl 
part of ſquirrel's fur, mixed with a little yello 
mohair, and a fine blue cock's hackle wrapt over t 
body in imitation of the legs: as it ſwims 009 
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the water its wings ſtand upright on its back; its tail 
orked, and of the ſame colour of its wings. It ap- 
dus on the water about ten o'clock in the forenoon, 
1nd continues till about three in the afternoon, but 
be priacipal time of the day is from twelve till two, 
the flies then come down in great quantities, and are 
ways more plentiful in dark, cold, gloomy. days, 
han in bright ſun-ſhiny weather. Your PRI? 
ſing, till the flies come ob, ſhould be with the 
vorm or minnow ; the ſize of the hook this fly is 
tude on, is No. 7, but if the water is very low and 
lie, No. 8. 3 


D Brown: fly, or Dun-Drake. : 


Comes on about the middle of March, and con- 

wo-''s till the latter end of April: its wings are made 
off the feather of a Pheaſant's wing, which is full of 
ine ſhale, and exactly reſembles the wing of the fly; 
he body is made of the bright part of harc's fur, 
tixed with a little of the red part of ſquixrel's fur, 
fibb'd with yellow ſilk, and a partridge's haekle wrapt 
ner twice or thrice under the butt of the wing: as 
ſwims down the water its wings ſtands upright upon 


ios Wis back, its tail is forked, and the colour of its 
(ur ihing: ; it comes upon the water about eleven O el 


ud continues on till two, appearing on the water in 
wals or great quantities; in dark gloomy days, at 
be approach of the leaſt gleam of ſun, it is am 2 
be in a moment's time, the ſurface of the water al- 
dolt covered over with ten thouſands of theſe pret 

ne flying inſets, and the fiſhes rifing — | 
ting at them, joſomuch, that you would think 
whole river was alive, it is a pleaſing ſight to the 
wpler, and affords him great divesſion ; in this man- 
er they appear upon the water every ſucceſſive day, 
ul the end of their duration. The blue dun, and the 


own, ace both on at 28 time, che * | 


% 
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moſt plentiful in cold and dark days, and the browns 
in warm and gloomy days, though I have often ſeen 
blues, browns, and granams on at the ſame time, 
when they have refuſed the other two ſorts, and have 
taken the browns only : there cannot be too much 
| faid in commendation of this fly, both for its dura- 
tion, and the ſport it affords the angler ; The fize 0 
the hook it is made on, is No. 6. 


The Granam: fly, or Green. tail. 


Comes ori about the beginning of April, if the 
weather is warm, being a very tender fly, and can- 
not endure the cold. When they firſt appear on the 
water, they do ſo in great quantities, in bright morn- 
ings; you may begin to fiſh with them from fix 
o'clock in the morning till eleven; then you will find 
the browns come on, which you muſt uſe, as the 
fiſh will not touch the granams as long as' the browns 
continue: about five o'clock in the evening you may 


if 
uſe the granams again with ſucceſs ; the browns having n 
then totally diſappeared for that day. The Granam-wll; 
fly is a four winged fly; as it ſwims down the water 
its wings lie flat on its back, it has a ſmall bunch of 
eggs of a green colour which gives it the name of the 
Green-tail-fly; as ſoon as it lights on the water it c. 
drops its eggs; it is of a ſhort duration, not laſting. 
above a week, and then totally diſappears for * 
year. The wings are made from a feather out of thay 
wing of a patridge, or pheaſant, which is ſhaded likeyy 5. 
the wing of the fly; the body is made of the fun. 
from a hare's face, or ear, and a firizzled hackle of i... 
cock wrapt under the butt of the wings: the Ld I 
No. 8. | | R de 
The Spider-Fly. 15 
| DS Ob d the 
Comes on about the twentieth of April, if the weather 1 75 


warm, and continues on about a fortnight : they are 
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ved in beds of gravel by the water ſide, where -you 
'0s ray find them in bunches engendering, to prepares 
een Wi fr their production the next year: in cold and ſtormy 
ne, Nins they hide themſelves in the gravel, not being 
ave ¶ ible to endure cold. You may fiſh with it from ſun - 


ch Wiſe, till ſun-ſet; being a very killing fly, too much + * 


ra- ¶ annot be ſaid in its praiſe. The wings are made 
tom a woodcock's feather, out of the butt of the 
jing ; the body of lead coloured filk; with a black 
ck 's hackle wrapt twice or thrice under the wings. 
This fly cannot be made too fine: the bent, No. 8, 


«f 9. 
; | The Black: Caterpillar. 


comes on about the beginning of May, and continges- 
m about a fortnight, and is to de fiſhed with after 
dot ſun-ſhiny mornings ; if winds and clouds A 
hey then grow weak for want of the ſan, and fall 
won the waters in great quantities. The wings are 
made from a feather out of a jay's wing, the body of 
un oſtr ich's feather, which is preferable to the plover's,. 
nd a fine black-cock's hackle wrapt over the body. 
k is a very killing fly in ſmall brooks : the hook, No. 5. 


The Little Iron-Blue-Flp. \ | 


Comes on about the ſeventh of May, and continues on 
fl the middle of June. la cold ſtormy days they 
wme down the waters in great quantities, bat its 
yarn days there are few to be ſeen : As it ſwims don 
de water its wings ſtand upright on its back; its. 
al is torked, aud the colour of its wings: it is a 
teat curious fly, and cannot be made too fine, it is to- 
* fiſhed with from about eleven o elock in the fore- 
den, tül three in the afternoon, When theſe flies: 
u: on, the fiſhes refuſe every other fort and take 
kelc only, every ſort of ſiſn being fond of them. 
The wings are made from à cormorant's feather that 
K 3 1 


- 


4 0 - 2s * * ; _ 
l : o "hs 
* 
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grows under the wing, or off the feather of a darł · blue- 
hen that grows on the body under the wings; the 
body is made of water-rats fur, ribbed with yellow 
ſilk, and a ſutty blue hackle of a cock wrapt over the 
body : the hook, No. 8 or g. 4 


The Yellow Salhy-Fy. 


Comes on about the twentieth of May, and continues 
on till about the tenth or twelfth of June. Itis a 
four winged fly; as it ſwims down the water its 
wings lie flat on its back. The wings are made with 
a yellow cock's hackle, and the body-of martern's fur 
taken from the ſpots under the jaws, which is a fine 
yellow. It is one of thoſe flies that prepare the fiſt 
— look fot the May- fly, or Green-drake: the Hool, 

o. 7. 8 75 


The Oat, Ak, Woodcock, Canon, or Down-bill-fy. 


* 


Comes on about the ſixteenth of May, and continues 
on till about a week in June; it is to be found on 
the butts of trees, with its head always downwards, 
which gives it the name of the Down-hill-fly, It 
is bred in oak-apples, and is the beſt of all flies for 
bobbing at the buſh, in the natural way, and a good 
fly for the dub line when made artificially. The 
wings are made from a feather out of the wing of a 
patridge, or woodcock, the body with a bittern's 
- feather, and the head with a little of the brown pert 
of hare's fur: the hook, No. 7. 


N. B. Some dub it with black wool and Iſabella 
coloured mohair, and bright browniſh bear's-bair, 
warped on with yellow ſilk, but the head of an aſh- 
colour; others dub it with an orange tawney and 
black ground, and others with blackiſh wool and gold 
twiſt ; the wings off the brown part of .a mallarss 
ſeatb er. | $71.98 . The 
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The Shorw6 Fly, einn 
comes on about the ſame time as the Canon- fly, and 
continues on till the latter end of July. They are 
generally found in mowing graſs; it is of the cater- 
pillar kind, has duſky wings of a dark brown colour, 
with fine clear blue wings under them, which it 
makes uſe of in its flight: it is in greateſt perfection 
in June, and for the time that it continues on the 
water, is a moſt excellent killer in rivers or brooks. 
There are three ſorts of them, the one I have de- 
ſcribed z there is another with a dull red wing; and 
a third with a dark blue wing, all of which the fiſh 
take very well, but the preference muſt be given to 
the red fort: it is to be fiſhed with any time of the 
day, from ſun · riſe, to ſun-ſet. The wings are made 
of a red cock's hackle, with a black liſt up the middle; 
the body with a peacock's herl: the hook No. 6, 
if for a river; but if for a dead, heavy, running 
brook, the fly muſt be made larger; as on No. 4, or 5, 


The Orl-Fhy. 


Comes on the latter end of May, and continues on 
till the latter end of June. It is a four-winged fly; 
generally flutters along the ſurface of the water, and 
is what fiſhes are remarkably fond of, you may fiſh 
with it ſucceſsfully after the May-fly is gone, from 
four o'clock in the morning till about ſeven in the 
evening, at which time the ſky-blue comes on, then 
change it for the ſky-blue. The wings of the Orl- 
fly are made with a dark grizzle cock's hackle, and the 
body of Peacock's herl, worked with dark red (ilk ; 
the ho ok, No. 6. n * ft 


The Shky-coloured Blue. | 
Comes on about the ſame time as the Orl-fly, and 


continues on till the middle of July, It is a neat, - 


curious, 


. 
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curious, and beautiful fly ; its wings are tranſparent, 
ſtand upright upon its back, and are of a fine blue 
colour, its body is of a pale yellow, its tail forked, 
and the colour of its wings: it is a fly the tiſhes take 
well from ſeven o'clock in the evening till 
ſun-ſet. The wings are made from. the light blue 
feather of a hen; the body is made with pale yellow 
 mohair, mixed with light blue fur, and ribbed with 
a fine cock's hackle, dyed yellow: the hook, No. 8. 


The Cadis-Fly. 


Comes on about the tenth of June: it is a large four- 
winged fly, of a buff-colour, and its body the ſame 
colour of its wings: it continues on the water, till 
about the beginning of July; it is bred from the cod- 
bait, a curious little inſet : while in the ſtate of a 
grub, it is greatly to be admired, the outfide buſk 
that it lives in, being curiouſly wrought with gravel 
or ſand; this fly is taken beſt at the clearing of the 
water, though I think him a fly worth the leaſt notice 
of any in the Catalogue, there being many ſorts on 
at the ſame time far preferable to it. The wings 
are made from a feather taken from a buff · coloured 
hen; the body is made of buff. coloured mohair, - and 


* 


the legs of a pale yellow hackle : the hook, No. 6. 
The Blue. Gnat. 


Comes on the water about the fame time as the ſpin- 
ners, (vide liſt the 1ſt. under June) and; continues on 
about a fortnight : if the water is low and fine the 
fiſhes take them very well, as long as they remain 
on the water. The wings of this Gnat ate made with 
a ſmall pale blue cock's hackle, and the body with 
light blue tur, mixed with a little yellow mohair: 
the hook, No. 8, or 9. * | 


The 
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The Large Req Ant. Fly. Y- ; . 


Comes bn about the middle of June, if it is hot and 
ſultry weather, and continues on till about the 1 5th, or 
16th of July, appearing moſtly in hot, cloſe, gloomy 
days: it is to be bled with from about eleven o'clock 
in the afternoon, till about ſix in the evening, then 
make uſe of the evcning flies deſcribed before. The 
Ant-flies when in perfection are amazingly killing, 
and all forts of fiſhes that riſe at flies are very fond 
them, and you may take filh with them in dead 


this fly are made from a feather out of a ſtare's wing; 
and the body of peacock's herl, made pretty large 
at the tail, and fine towards the wing, with a fine 
ginger-coloured cock's hackle wrapt twice or thrice 
vader the butt of the wings: the hook, No. 8. 


The Large Black Ant-fly. 


Comes on at the ſame time with the red, and is to be 
fiſhed with at the ſame time, and after the famemanner! 


The wings of this fly are made with the lighteſt ſky- 


blue feather you can get, and with the greateſt 
gloſs; but it is difficult to find any that can come up 
to the gloſſineſs of the natural wings, except the 
thiſtle, which makes them the beſt of any thing 1 
know of, but is not laſtingg the body is made with 
a black oſtrich's feather, and a black cock's hackle 
wrapt under the butt of the wings: it is to be made 
in the ſame form as the red one: the hook, No. 8. 


The Welchman's uche, or Haſle-Fly. 


Comes on about the latter end of July, and. continues | 


on about nine days; it is in form like a round but- 
ton, from which it derives its name; it has four 
wings, the uppermoſt huſky and hard, the — 


— waters, as well as in ſtreams. The wings of 


upon the rump or tail of a partridge; the body is 


in the ſame form as the large ones, and with the ſame 
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of a fine blue colour, ſoft, and tranſparent; it is to 
be found on haſle trees, or fern: it is an excellent 
fly for bobbing at the buſh, or dub line, but ts rather 
difficult to make, on account of it's ſhape and form: 
The wings are made from the red feather that grows 


made with a peacock's herl and an oftrich's feather 
mixed, and the legs of a fine black cock's hackle: 
the haut, No. 7. | 


| The Liub Red and Black Aut- Flies. 


Come on about the tenth or twelfth. of Auguſt, and 
are to be ſeen in warm gloomy days till the latter end 
of September; to be fiſhed with from about twelve 
o'clock till four in the evening, and are to be made 


* 


materials, but very ſmall: the hooks, No. 9. 
The Little Whirling- Blue. 


Comes on about the tenth or twelfth of Auguſt, and 
continues on about three weeks: as it ſwims 
the water its wings ſtand upright on its back; it has 
a forked tail and the colour of its wings; it is to be 
fſbed. with from eleven o'clock in the forenoon, ill 
three in the afternoon, The wings are made from 3 
feather out of the wings of a ſtarliag z the bady is 
made with fpaniel's fur mixed with a liule yellow, 
and. a fine red hackle over the body: the hook, No. 8. 


The Little Pale Blue, 


Comes on about the ſame time as the Whirling-Blue, 
and continues on till the latter end of September: 
as it ſwims down the water its wings ſand upright 
en its back; it has a forked tail and the colour of 
its wings: It is a neat, curious, little fly, and wha! 


the 


— 
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the graylings are very fond of; it is to be fiſhed with 
from about ten o'clock in the morning, till three in 
the afternoon, and generally affords the angler great 
diverſion. The wings are made from a feather, of 
the ſea-ſwallow : the body is made of the lighteſt blue 
fur you can get, mixed with a very little yellow mo- 
hair, with a fine pale blue hackle wrapt over the 
body: the hook, No. 8. | 


The Willew- Fly. 


Comes on about the beginning of September, and 
contianes on till the latter end of October: it is a 
four-winged fly, and generally flutters upon the ſur- 
face of the water: it is to be fiſhed with in cold 
ſtormy days, being then moſt plentiful on the water; 
but in warm gloomy days make uſe of the Pale · Blue. 
The wings are made of a blue grizaled cock's hackle, 
and the body of the blue part of ſquirrel's fur, mix- 
ed with a little yellow mohair: the book, No. 7. 
The three laſt-mentioned flies conclude the ſeaſon for 
fy-f/hing, From the middle of May till Auguſt, 
vou will find great variety of flies and gnats upon the 
water every day, ſo that you muſt obſerve it as a 
general rule to fiſh with the firſt fly that comes on in 
a morning; that fly being the firſt which is on the 
water in the day, that is firſt mentioned in every 
month, and- then you will ſee the other flies and 
guats coming down every day in regular f 
one after another, every ſucceeding day till Auguſt. 
The great number of flies and infeCts that are on the 
water all the hot ſummer months, and the great 
variety of food that the fiſhes have both at top and 
bottom makes them very nice, and more difficult to 
be taken, than in the ſpring, or in the autumn : the 
great number of flies and inſects which are on the 
water all the ſummer months, totally diſappear about 
the middle of Auguſt, fo that your diverſion is as 
uh certain 
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certain with the three Autumn flies, viz. the Little 
Whirling-Blue, the Pale-Blue, and the Willow Fly ; 
as with the three ſpring flies, which are the Red-fly, 
the Blue-Dun, and the Brown. In theſe two ſeaſons 
of the year, if the weather. is favourable, and the 
water in order, you will find your ſport more cer- 
tain and regular than in the hotter months. 


Not only theſe flies that are moſt uſeful in the re. 
creation of angling, but myriads more come under 
the angler's obſervation when in purſuit of his paſtime, 
which will not only fill his mind with wonder and 
admiration, at the incomprehenſible works. of nature, 
but likewiſe make him praiſe that Almighty-Power, 
from whom both himſelf and them detive their being. 


There is ſo beautiful a paſſage apropos to this ſub- 
ject in Mr. T homſon's Summer, that I think the inſertion 
of ſome part of it mult prove acceptable to the in- 
form'd and pious mind. | Wa 


Nor ſhall the muſe diſdain 
To let the little lively ſummer race 
Live in her lay, and flutter thro! her ſong : 
Not mean, tho' ſimple, to the ſun ally dc. 
From him they draw their animating; fire. bh 


- 


Wak'd by his warmer ray the reptile young 
Come wing'd abroad, by the light air upborne, 
Lighter, and full of ſoul, From ev'ry chink 
And ſecret corner, where they ſlept away 
Their wintry ſtorms, or riſing from their tombs 

To higher life by myriads forth at once 
Swarming they pour, of all the vary'd hues 
Their beauty-beaming parent can diſclole.  _ 
Ten thouſand forms, ten thouſand diffrent tribes, 
People the blaze. To ſunny waters ſome 
By fatal inſtin& fly, where on the pogl 
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They ſportive wheel ; or ſailing down the ſtream, 

Are ſnatch'd immediate by the quick - ej d Trout 
Or darting Salmon. Thro' the green · wood glade 

, Some love to ſtray, there lodg'd, amus'd, and fed; 

$ la the freſh leaf: luxurious, others make 

b The meads their choice, and viſit every flowir 

q And ev'ry latent herb, for the ſweet tatk 

To propagate their kinds, and where to wrap, 

In what ſoft beds, their young yer undiſclos'd, 

Employs their tender care : ſome to the houſe, 

The fold and dairy, hungry bend their flight, 

Sip round the pail, or taſte the curdling cheeſe: 


They meet their fate, or welt'ring in the bowl 
With pow'rleſs wings around them wrapp'd expire, 


b 
T 
b, 
4 Oft, inadvertent, from the milky ſtream 8 
5 
8 


Reſounds the living ſurface of the ground; 
Nor undelightful is the ceaſeleſs hum 
To him who muſes thro' the woods at noon, 
Or drowſy ſhepherd as he lies reclin d, 
With half ſhut eyes, ' beneath the floating ſhade 
Cf willows gray cloſe e o'er the brook. | 


Gradual from theſe what num ous kinds deſcend, | 
Evading ev'n the microſcopic eye 
Full nature ſwarms with life, one wond'rous maſs ; 
Of animals, or atoms organiz'd, i 
Waiting the vital breath, when parent bear Q 
Shall bid his ſpirit blow. 


Let no preſuming impious railer tax 
Creative wiſdom, as if aught was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirable ends : 

Shall little haughty i pronounce, 
His works unwiſe, of which the ſmalleſt part 
Exceeds the narrow riſion of her mind 


L : CHAP. 
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The beft Rules for artificial Fly Fiing. 
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T is the beſt fiching in a river ſomewhat diſtufbed 
with rain; or in a cloudy day, When the Guter 
are moved with a gentle breeze : the ſouth und weſt 
winds are the beſt 3 and if the wind blos high, yet 
not ſo, but that you may conveniently guide your 
| tackle; the fiſhes'will rife in the ſtill der ps; but it there 
1 4 little wind tiring, the beſt angling is in Twiſt 


| ln caſting your line do it always before yon, and ia i © 
ſuch a manner that the fly may fall firſt on the waiter, 
and as little of your line with it as poſſible; but j 

the wind is high, you will then be forced to drown a 
good part of it, that you may keep the fly vn the wa- 
ter; and endeavour, as much as you can, to have the 
wind at your back, and the ſun In your face; but 
the winding of che river will frequently render 't! 
impracticable. FC EAT, 2958 


When you throw your live, wave the rod in u ſma 
circumference round your head, and never make 
return of it before it has had it's fall ſcope; for it 
you do the fly Wilbſnap eff. 


Altho' when you-angle the day is eloudy und -windy, 
and the water thick, you muſt keep the fiy. in con- 
tinual motion; otherwife the fiſhes will diſcern the 
deceit. * Ur * 


'f 
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Upon the curling furface let it glide, | 

« With nat'ral motion, from your hand fupply'd, 
„ Agaiaſt the ſtream now gently let it play, « 
No in che rapid eddy roll away. N 


Let the line be twice as long as the ok, uoleſs the 
iver is encumbered with wood; and always ſtand as 
far off the bank as the length of your ling u ill permit, 
vhen you caſt the fly to the contrary de; bur if the | 
uind blows ſo. that you muſt throw your hne on the 

* lame ſide. you are on, fland on the very briak of the 
| ver, and caſt your fly at the utmoſt length q the 
©" WY cod and line, up or dow the ſtream as the wind lerves. 


Jet You muſt have a quick Srp eye, and aQire band, 
ee brite directiy a fich riſes 3 3 
— ake he will ſpew out the hook, £7 


5malt light coloured — waters; and 
pre, vr large dark e ben 


when after ha cb water becomes browniſh, an 
range ne / 


When fiſhes riſe at the fiy very often, nite | 
take it, you e like; 
lcrefore chango'it bor o they de. 0 


when you ſee * fiſh riſe, throw your fly beyond 

lim, and draw it gently over the place where he roſe ; 
nd if it is a proper fly for the ſeaſon, and you caſt 
Lvith a gleory, ene 


When you angle in dow running rivers, or Gil 
paces with an artificial fly, call it acroſs the water, 
ad let it ſink a little in the water, and then draw 


gently over. an., . 
2 
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it ſlowly down; this is the beſt way for flow 
waters, but for quick ones, your fly muſt. always 
ſwim on the top, under the continual inſpection of 
your eyes, which ought for this Rind of angling to 
be as ſharp as the bajihſe's. 


* 


I ſhall now conclude theſe rules by giving the 
reader a paſſage relating to artificial fly fiſhing, (with 
the alteration only of two or three monofyllables) 
from the Spring of that elegant and natural deſcrip. 
tive poet, Mr. Thomſon, which cannot fail vf' contii- 
buting as well to his amuſement, as inliruction, 


Soon as tHe firſt foul torrent of the brooks, 
Swell'd with the vernal rains, is ebb'd away, 
And, whit'niog, down their moſſy - tinctured ſtream 
Deſcends the billowy foam, then is the time, 
While yet the dark- brown water aids the guile, 
To tempt the trout. The well-difſembled fly. 
To rad fine tap'ring with elaſtic ſpring, 

Snatch'd from the hoary ſteed the floating line, 
And all thy ſlender wat'ry ftores prepare; 

But let not on thy hook the tortur'd worm, 
Convulſive, twiſt in agonizing folds, DN 
Which, by rapacious hunger ſwallow'd deep, 
Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breaſt ” 
Of the weak helpleſs vncomplaining wretch, 
Harſh pain and horror to the tender hand. 
When with his lively ray the potent ſun _ 

Has pierc'd the ſircams, and rous'd the finoy race 
Then, iſſuing chearfull ro thy ſport repair; 
Chief ſhould the weſtern breezes curling play, 
And light o'er ether bear the ſhadowy clouds. 
High to their fount, this day, amid the hills 
And woodlands warbling round, trace up the brooks; 
The next purſue their rocky-channel'&-maze 
Down to the river, in whoſe ample wave 
Their little naiads love to ſport at large 
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juſt in the dubiaus point where with the pool 
1s mix'd the trembling ſtream, or where it boils 
Around the ſtone,” or from the hollow bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow, 
There throw, nice judging, the delaſive fly, 
And as you lead it round in artful curve, 45 
With eye attentive mark the ſpringing game. 
Straight as above the ſurface of the flood 
bey wann riſe, .or-urg'd by bunger leap, 
>. WH Then fix with gentle twitch the barbed hook ;. 
i. WJ Some lightly toffing to the graily bank, 
And to the ſhelving ſhore 2 ſome, * 
With various hand, proportion'd to their force. 
If yet too young, and eaſily deceiv'd, 
A worthleſs prey ſcarce bends your pliant rod, 
im lim piteous of his youth, and the ſhort ſpace 
He has enjoy'd the vital light of Heav'n, 
Soft diſengage, and back into the ſtream 
The ſpeckled captive throw ; but ſhould you lure 
From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook, - 
Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art. ws 
Long time he, following cautious, ſcans the fly, 
And oft' attempts to ſeize it, but as oft“ 
The dimpl'd water ſpeaks his jealous fear: 
At laſt 'while haply o'er the ſhaded ſun 
Paſſes a cloud, he deſperate takes the death 
Vith ſullen plunge : at once he darts along, 
Drep ſtruck, and runs out all the lengthen'd line, 
Thea ſeeks the fartheſt ooze, the ſhelt'ring weed). 
The cavern'd bank, his old ſecure bod. 
And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool 
Indignant'of the guile. With yielding hand 
That feels him ſtill, yet to bis furious courſe 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
\cro's the ſtream, exhauſt his idle rage, 
Til floating broad upon his breathleſs ſide, 
And to his fate abandon d, to the ſhore 
Tou gaily"drag your unreſiſting prize. CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the principal Rivers in En land, and particular 
F of the * ies] | 


; 1 HE rivers in England are ſaid, by Dr, Heylin, tc 
be three hundred and twenty-five, though other 
increaſe their number to four hundred and fifty, It 
vould be ſuperfluous here to treat particularly of thei 
diverſitics, their ſituations, their diſtance and remote 
neſs from each other, their neai neſs or vicinity to the 
ſea, the qualities of their. water, and the various ſpe 
cics of fiſh they contain. H hoſe that have a more 
immediate intercourſe with the ſea, participate of it 
influences, and have the ſame viciſſitudes, the fame 
faxes and refluxes, the ſame ſalt water, and the ſam« 
ſort of fiſh which ſrequent.thoſe ſeas where they dil 
embogue themſelves. The mouths of rivers are to 
deep to be fathomed by the cordage of a line; bu 
more inland, and farther diſtant from the commot 
receptacle of waters, the rivers are moſt proper fc 
the angler's diverſion. | 
The principal rivers in England are the Thames, $ 
vern, Trent, Tine, Tweed, Medway, Tees, Dove 
Ths, Tame, Willey, Auen, Lea, Trevel, Lon, Nen 
Welland, Darwent, Calder, Wharf, Nid, Don, Swa 
Hull, Ouſe, and Are, The rivers in Wales 7 
reckoned above two hundred, the principal of hic 
are the Dee, Wye, Conwy, Tivy, Chedlayday, Qui 
Uſe, Twvy, Taff, and Dovy. Several rivers in Eng 
land run under ground and then riſe again, 28 


branch of the Medwway in Kent ; the Mole in 7 2 


— 
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| 
| 
Hans in Staffordſhire ; the little rivers Alen in Den- | 
beighſhire, and Deveril in Wiltſhire : the river Recall. l 
hides itſelf under ground, near Eimſiey in the North-' © i 
riding of Yorkſhire : at Aſhwell in Bedfordſhire, riſe 
ſo many ſources of ſprings that they ſoon drive a 
mill: at Chedder near Axbridge in Somerſetſhire, is a 
ſpring that drives twelve mills in a quarter of a mile. 
In the midſt of the river Ven, ſouth of Peterborough 
in Northamptonſhire, is a deep gulf called Adel, 
ſo cold, that in ſummer no ſwimmer is able to endure 
it, yet it is not frozen in the winter. But of theſe 


enough. 
As the maps will give a better proſpect of theſe 

than any enumeration of them can do, let every 

angler have a large one of England, or atleaſt of the 

particular county where he uſually angles, and there- 

in he may with delight obſerve the ſpring head, ſite, | 

diſtance, various -paſſages, windings, turnings, and | 

confluxes of each particular river, with what towns, * | 

caſtles, churches, gentlemen's ſeats, and places of 

note are on or near the banks; making as he angles 

remarks proper to the nature of each. The ſix prin- 

cipal rivers are as follows : > 


1. The Thames, compounded of two rivers, Tame 
and J. The Tame riſes in Bucks, beyond Tame in 
Oxfordſhire, and the latter in Cotfwold-hills, near \ 

. Cirencefter in 9 They meet togetder 
Jove about Dorcheſter in Oxfordſhire, and thence rug unit- i 
New ed betwixt that county and Bucks, and between Buck- 
ws inghamſhire, Middleſex and Eſſex on the one fide, and 
* Surry and Kent on the other, wedding itſelf to the 
big Kentifh Medway in the very jaws of the ocean. This 9 
Julk river is ſaid to feel the violence and benefit of the © Mi 
Eng ſea more than any ather river in Europe, ebbing and nn 
8s _ twice a day, more than ſixty miles. Sir 
1. John nne the 
= 44 | ames 
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Thumes in bis Cooper's Hill, that I think the inſertidn 


r e _ — — 


6 My: os 8 from the hill, 8 
Where Thames among the wanton vallies Arays: 
Thames! the moſt lov'd of all the ocean ſons 
' By his old Sire, to his embraces runs, | + 
Haſting to pay his tribute to the ſe, ö 
Like mortal life to meet eternity: 
Tho' with tlioſe ſtreams he no 77 nblace bald 
Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold: 
His genvioe and leſs guilty wealth t'explore, 
Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore 3 
Oer which he kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 
And hatches plenty * th* enſving ſpring, 
Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 
Like mother's hich their infants overlay: 
Nor with a ſudden and impetnous wave, 
Like profuſe kings, reſumes the wealth be gave. 
No unexpected inundations ſpoil 9 
+ The mower's hopes, or mock the ee toil ; 
Bat god - like his vnweary'd bounty flows 5 + 
Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his bleſſings to his banks confin'd, 
But free and common as the ſea or wind - 
When he, to boaſt or to diſperſe his ſtores, 
Full of the tribute of his grateful ſhores, | 
' Viſits the world, and in his flying tow'rs 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 
Finds wealth were-'tis, beſtows it were it wants, 
Cities in deſerts,” woods in cities, plants. 
So that to us no thing, no place, is ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchange- 


«a. —y — — c— cc n nn —_— 


- 


- 2. The ſecond river of note is the Severn; which 
has its ning in Plinilimmon-Hiil iu Montgomery 
Hire, — its end ſeven miles from wo ating 


Q 
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in that ſpace the walls of Shrewſbury, Noregſter, Glou- 
fer, and divers other places and palaces of note. It 
receives greater rivers, and is farther navigable than 
the Thames, but does not equal it for the quantity and 
variety of fiſh, | 


3. The Trent (fo called on account of the thirty 
different kinds of fiſh which are found in it, or be- 
cauſe it receives thirty ſmall rivers) has its fountain in 
Staffordſhire, and gliding through the counties of | 
Nettingham, Lincoln, Leiceſter, and York, augments 
the turbulent current of the Humber, the molt vio- 
lent ſtream of all the iſle. The Humber is not a 
diſtia& river, becauſe it has not a ſpring head of its 
own, but is rather the mouth or e//uarium of divers 
rivers meeting together ; among Which, beſides the 
Trent, are the Darwent and Ouſe. 0. 


4. The Medway, a Kentiſh river, riſes near Tun- 
bridge, paſſes by Maidſtans, runs by Rocheſter, and 
diſcharges itſelf into the mouth of the Thames, by 
Sheerneſs : a river chiefly remarkable for the dock at 
Clatham, where ſhips: of the firſt rate are built and 
repaired for the uſe of the Engliſh navy. | | 


5+ The Tweed, the north eaſt boundary of Eng- 
lard, on whoſe banks is ſeated the ſtrong and almoſt | 
impregnable"town of Berwick. 


6. The Tine, famous for \Newcaftle-and its inex- 
hauſtible coal pits. Theſe, and the reſt of principal 
note, are thus deſcribed in one of Mr. Drayton's 
ſonnets. | . 

U. . 
The flood's Queen Thames, for ſhips and ſwans is 
crown'd, | 

And ſtately Severn for her ſhore is prais'd; - J 
The chryſtal Trent for fords and fiſh renown'd, ＋ 

And Avon's fame to Albion's cliffs is rais d: | 


Y 
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Cirtegion Cheſter vaunts her holy Dee; be, 
Vork many wonders of her Ouſe can tel: 
The Peak her Dove, whoſe banks ſo fertile he, 
And Kent will ſay her Medway doth excel. | 


III. 


Cotſwold commands her Iſis to the Tame: 
Our northern borders boaſt of Fweed's fair flood; 
Our weftern parts extol their Willy's fame, 
And the old Lea brags of the Danith blood. 


But let me return to the Thames, of which, and 
the Tivers that fall into it, F ſhalf treat ſomewhat 
particularly, as they are more the feat for the di- 
verſion of angling than any others. The higher an 
angler goes up the Thames, if within about forty 
miles, the more fport, and the greater yariety of fiſh 
he will meet with ; but as few Londoner's go fo far 
from home, 1 ſhall mention the beſt places for 
Thames angling from London Bridge to Cheſſes. 


But before I proceed any farther on this ſubjeRt, 
it wilt be neceffary to lay down ſome rules which the 
angler muſt attend to. | | 


If the air is cold and raw, the wind high, the wa- 
ter rough, or if the weather is wet, it is totally uſe- 
leſs to angle in the Thames, | oF 


- 1 *. 
"36 » the 
. 


But when the ſky is ſerene, the air temperate, and 
the water ſmooth, ſucceſs will attend ou. 


The proper hours for angliog, are from the rime 
man the tide is half ebbed, to within 1 — of 
igh water ided the land floods oy 
ri res Bog wig north „N 
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Always 12 your boat under the wied ; bat is, 
if the wind be in the ſouth, then keep ne Surry 
ſhore; if north, on the Landon ſide, #9} [124 
1. 5043153 +3 
The belt places for pitching a boat to angle in the 
Thames, are about. one hundred and ſifty * trom 
York Stairs; the Savey, Somerſet-tdouſe, Darſet Stoivs, 
Black- Friars Stairs,z the Balg. Whey arf near Water - 
Lane, Trig Stairs and Eſſex _— On Surry ſide, 
Falcon Stairs ; on, Jr 
Stairs; the Mindmill and 


When you go to ang le at e 00 21 
day, the wind being in a Leet corner, pitch your boat 
almoſt oppoſite to the church, and aagle in ſix. or ſeven 
feet water, where, as well as at Batterſea Bridge, you 
will meet with peoty of roach and dace, 


Mortlake Deeps i is the next place where reach prin 
cipally reſost, when the weeds are rotten ; _ here 


are good carp yery often. taken. 


e re ww 


Ildrworth and Twickenham, there is ver god angling 


tor roach, dace, gudgeons and . . often _ 
will meet with trout and carp. . 


Teddington ee n, ee 


roach, 


- # 


* * 


1 


roach and dace. ir 


At Hamp Q's 8 there is a for 
barbel, 3 dace, eg thee goo bet 
from the , for trout and large porch. , auen 


barbel and dace, 


28 2.8 


nee | 


From the ſides of the Ait. oppolite to Brentford, 


Kingfm-wick and Lint, are famous for barks, | 


Walton Deeps and Shepperton Poul abound with large 
At 
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Of the rivers that empty themſelves 
ſhall begin with thoſe on the north · ſide. 


town, there is pike. 
and dace. 


ſion for roach, dace, chub, perch, &c. 


4. Bow. river, having the ſame fiſh in 
Stratford. river. 


dace, gudgeon, and eels, has 
and ſome carp- 


good ſtore of 


roach, dace, gudgeon, and eels. 


much abu 
with ſome chub, roach, dace, and perch. _ 


\ 
i 4 ” 


At and about Windſor is a vaſt variety of all forts of 
fiſh : but if a man be found angling in another's wa- 
ter, (without leave) he is fined very high by the court 
of that town, if he only catches a fingle gudgeon, &c, 


5. Hackney-river, having plenty of large barbs, 
chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, eels and lampreys. , 11 
this river the barbels, eels and gudgeon are very fine. 


6. Waltham-river, beſides large barbel, chub, roach, 


into the 


| Thames, and of others which are not far from it, I 


1. 1Vord-river, the upper part of which abounds 
with roach, dace, and ſome perch, but between 1/ford 
and the Thames, eſpecially about three miles from the 


2. Woodford: river, ſtored with perch, thub, roach, 


3. Stratford-river, affords the angler good diver- 


it, as the 


fine pile, 


7. The New-river, pretty well ſtored with chi, 


8. — ä — a good one formerly, but now BY , 
ed by poachers; but the angler may meet 


9. Hun 
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9. Hounflow-river, well ſtored with _— * 
2 pike, 2 


The prwder-mill tal, ner Heunflw, oa very got "of 
pace fet-angings\. 7 | 4 


10. Colne-river, abounding with chub, reach duce, 
perch, and pike. | 


11. Uxbridge-river, excellent for its and 
fat troutsz but as the water is rented, not only leave 
muſt be obtained to angle in it; but ou muſt pay 
ſo much per pound for what you kill. year 
Uxbridge, is a very famous place. 


Having now done with the north ade, . 
dannen | 


nd-river, now much W 
D „ dace, and flounders ; 
though by chance you may meet with a trout. | 


2. Lewiſham-river, in which are ſome good os; 
large roach, chu,  Sudgeon, perch, and dace, © 


3. driver, well enn ge 
lace, s, perch, pike, Ds 
rery rge ſilver eels are often taken chere. 1 


4. Mitcham-river, in principal hs ur . 


„„ 
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ds 
rd 
he 


9 Martin-river, for trouts 6s. © 


6. Carſhalton-river, abounding with trouts and 
other white fiſhes, | 


7. Moulſey-river wielding perch, jack, roach, dace, 
tub, pm +. eels els, Jounders, barhels, aad trouts. 


N 1 8. Eber - 
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8, Efter-river, good for jacks, perch, abus, | , 
dace, gudgeons, gels, flounders, barbsls, and — 


g. Gobbam:-river, ſtored with plenty of good tyuurt, 
fat and large, as alſo dace, perch, chabs, jacks, aud 
- gudgeons, | 


"0% Weybridge-river, affording good: diverſion for 

2 ſome gr _ weigh eight or nine pounds; 
yack, roac e, flounders, popes, large bleat, bur 

bel and: gudgeens, t e 


11. river, wherein are very large pilot, jacks, 
and tench; perch, pf eighteen inches long; good carp, 
large floundert, bream, roach, dace, gudgeons, popes, 
lange hub, and cal. "167 


1 ſhall conclude this account of the Thames, and 
the: principal rivers that fall into and compoſe it. with 
the followiag beautiful lines of Mr. Pope. 


Firſt the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 
The winding Iſis, and the fruitful Thame; 
The Kennet ſwift, for filver eels renowon d; 
The Lodden flow, with verdant alders crown'd.- 
Cole, whoſe dark: ſtreams his flow'ry iſlands laveʒ 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky waves © 
The blue tranſparent Vandalis appears: ; 
The gulfy Lee his ſedgy treſſes rears ; 
Aud ſullen Mole, that hides his diving flood 
And ſilent Darent, ſtain'd with Daniſh blood. 
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CHAP. vn. 


Of the Game Laws relating to Angling. 


Ll 1 \ 


iſt. The penalty of Fiſhing in Ponds and other 
private Fiſheries, g's 


1. ANY man may ereft © fk pond without li- 
| cence, hecauſe it is & matter of proſit, for 
the increaſe of victuals. 2. loft. 199. 


2. If any treſpaſſers in ponds be therefore attainted 
at the ſuit of the party, great and large amends ſhall - 
be awarded according to the trelpals; and they ſhall 
have three years impriſoument, and after ſhall make 
fine at the king's pleaſure, (if they have whereof) 
and then ſhall find good ſurety that after they ſhall 
not commit the like treſpaſs: and if they have nat 
whereof to make fine, after three years impriſonment, 
they ſhall find like ſurety ; and if they cannot find 
like ſurety they ſhall abjure the realm. And if none 
ſue within the year and day, the king ſhall have ſuit. 
3. Ed. I, c. 20. Note thoſe are treſpaſſers in ponds, 
who endeavour to take fiſh therein. 2. Inſt. 200. 

Fl If any perſon ſhall unlawfully break, cut, or 
deſtroy any head or dam of a fiſh pond, or ſhall 


fiſh; he ſhall on couviction at the ſuit of the king 
or of the party, at the afſizes or ſeſſions be impriſon 
three months, and paywreble damages; and after the 
three months expired ſhall find ſureties for his 
abearing for ſeven years, or remain ib priſon till he 
doth, 5. El. C. 21. 8. 2. 6. 

M 2 4. Whereas 


wrongfully fiſh therein, with intent to take and kill 
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4. Whereas divers idle, diſorderly, and mean per- 
ſons, betake themſelves to the ſtealing, taking, and 
killing of fiſh, out of ponds, pools, motes, ſtews, 
and other ſeveral waters and riyers, to the great 
damage of the owners thereof; it is enacted, that if 
any perſon ſhall uſe any net, angle, hair, nooſe, troll, 
or ſpear; or ſhall lay any wears, pots, fiſh hooks, or 
other engines; or ſhall take any fiſh by any means or 
device whatſoever, or be aiding thereunto, in any 
river, ſtew, pond, mote, or other water, without 
the conſent of the lord or owner of the water; and be 
thereof convicted by confeflion, or oath of one 
witneſs, before one juſtice, in one month after the 
offence, every ſuch offender in ſtealing, taking, or 
killing fiſh, ſhall for every ſuch offence give to the 

rty invjred ſuch recompence and in ſuch time as the 
juſtice ſhall appoint, not exceeding treble damages; 
and moreover ſhall pay down to the overſeers for the 
uſe of the poor, fuch ſum, not exceeding 108, as 
the juſtice ſhall think meet; in default of payment, 
to be levied by diſtreſs; for want of diſtreſs to be 
committed to the houſe of correction, not exceeding 
one month, unleſs he enter into bond with one ſurety 
to the party injured, not exceeding C. 10 never to 
offend in like manner, 22 and 23, C. 2. c. 25. 8. 7. 
And the juſtice may take, cut, and deſtroy all ſuch 
angles, ſpears, hairs, nooſes, trolls, wears, pots, 
fiſh hooks, nets or other engines, where with ſuch 
offander ſhail be apprehended. S. 8. | 5 


Perſons aggrieved may appeal to the next ſeſſions, 
whoſe determination. ſhall be final, if no title to any 
| Land, royalty, or fiſhery be therein concerned. 8. 9- 


5. Whereas divers idle, diſorderly, and mean per. 
ſons, have and keep nets, angles, leaps, piches, à 

other Engines for the taking and killing of fiſh out 
of ponds, waters, rivers, and other * the 
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damage of the owners thereof, therefore no perſon 
hereafter ſhall have or keep any net, angle, leaps - 


piche, or other engine for the taking of fiſh, other 
than the makers and ſetters thereof, and other than 
the owner and occupier of a river or fiſhery; and 
except fiſhermen and their apprentices lawfully auiho- 
rized in navigable rivers. And the owner or occupier 
of the river or fiſhery; and every other perſon 
him 2 may ſeize, detain, and keep to 
own uſe, every net, angle, leap, piche, and other 
engine, Which he ſhall find uſed or laid, or in the 
polleſſion of any perſon fiſhing in any river or fiſhery; 
without the conſent of the owner or occupier 
And alſo any perſon, authorized by a juſtice's warrant, 
may in the day time ſearch the houſes, onthouſes, 
and other places of any perſon hereby prohibited to 
have or keep the ſame, who (hall be fuſpected to 


have or keep ia, his cuſtody or poſſeſſion any net, 


angle, leap, piche, or other engine aforeſaid, aud 


ſize and keep the fame to his own uſe, or cat and 


deltroy the fame, as things by this act prohibited to 
be kept by perſons of their degree. 4 and 5g W. & 
23. S. &. 6. ' | 

6. If any perſon ſhall enter into any park or pad- 
dock fenced in, and incloſed, or into any garden, 


orchard, or yard, adjoining or belonging to any 


(wing houſe, in or through which park or paddock, 
zuden, orchard, or yard, any ftream of water of 
river hall run or be, or wherein ſha be any river, 
tum pool, pond, moat, ftew, or other water, and 
dy any ways, means, or device whatſoever, ſhall ſteak, 
uke, kill. or deſtroy, any fiſh*bred, kept or preſerved 
dere a, without the conſent of the owner thereof ; or 
le be aiding or afliſting therein; or ſhall receive or 
buy any ſuch fiſh, knowing the ſame to be ſo ſtolen 
d taken as aforeſaid ; and ſhall be convicted thereof 
t the aſlizes, within fix ca'ender months after the of. 

M 3 fence 
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ferice committed: ;| he ſhall be tranſported for ſeven 
years. And any offender, ſurrendering ' himſelf to 
a juſtice, 'or being apprehended, or in cuſtody for 
ſuch offence or on any other account, who ſhall make 
confeſſion thereof, and a true diſcovery on oath of his 
accomplice 'or accomplices, fo as ſuch accomplice may 
be apprehended, and ſhall on trial give evidence ſo as 
to convict ſuch accomplice, ſhall be diſcharged of the 
offence ſo by him confeſſed. 5 G. 3. c. 14. 8. 1, 2. 


And if any perſon (hall take, kill, or deſtroy, or 
attempt to take, kill, or deſtroy, any fiſh in any river 
or ſtream, . pond, pool, or other water (not being in 
any park or paddock, or in any garden, orchard, or 
yard, adjoining or belonging to any dwelling houle, 
but in any other incloſed ground, being private pro- 
perty;) he ſhall, on conviction before one juſtice; on 
the oath of one witneſs, forfeit 51. to the owner or 
owners of the fiſhery, of ſuch river or ſtream of wa- 
ter, or of ſuch pond, pool, moat, or other water: 
and ſuch juſtice, on complaint, upon oath, may iſſue 
bis warrant to briug the perſon complained of before 
him; and if he ſhall be convicted before ſuch juſtice, 
or any other juſtice of the county or place, he ſhall 
immediately after convition pay the ſaid penalty 
of Fl. to ſuch juſtice, for the uſe of ſuch perſon as 
the ſame is hereby appointed to be paid unto; and 
in default thereof, ſhall be committed by ſueh juſlice 
to the houſe of correction for any time not exceeding 
fix months, unleſs the forfeiture ſhall be ſooner paid: 
or ſuch owner of the fiſhery may bring an action for 
the penalty (within ſix calendar months after the 
offence,) in any of the courts of record at Weft- 
Minſter. S. 3. 4. 1 


Provided, that nothing in this act ſhall extend to 
ſubject any perſons to the penalties thereof, who 
Mall fiſb, take, or kill, and carry away, any 1 


_ 
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any river or ſtream of water, pond, pool, or other 
water, wherein ſuch perſon ſhall have a: juſt right 
or claim to take, kill, or carry away ſuch fiſh. 8. 5. 


7. By the black act, if any perſon being armed 
and diſguiſed, ſhall unlawfully ſteal or take away 
any fiſh out of any river or pond; or (whether armed 
or diſguiſed or not) ſhall unlawfully. and maliciouſly 
break down the head or mound of ary fiſh-pond, 
whereby the fiſh ſhall be loſt or deſtroyed, or ſhall 
reſcue any perſon in cuſtody for ſuch offence, or pro- 
cure any other to join with him therein, he ſhall be 


guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. - ' 


2ndly. Rules concerning . the Are, and 
the Breed of Fiſh. ' 


1. If any perſon ſhall lay or draw any net, engine, 
or other device, or canſe any thing to be done in the 
Severn, Dee, Wye, Teame, Were, Tres, Ribble, 
Merſey, Dun, Air, Ouze, Swaile, Caider, Wharf, 
Eure, Darwent, or Trent, whereby the ſpawn or fry 
of ſalmon, or any kepper or ſhedder ſalmon, or any 
ſalmon not 18 inches from the eye to the extent of 
the middle of the tail, ſhall be taken and killed; or 
ſhall ſet auy bank, dam, hedge, ſtank, or net croſs 
the ſame, whereby the ſalmon may be takgyg, or hin- 
dered from paſſing up to ſpawn, or ſhall between July 
31, and November 12, (except in the R:ibble where 
they may be taken between Jan. 1, and Sept. 15,) 
take any ſalmon of any kind in any of the ſaid rivers, 
or ſhall, after Nov. 12 yearly, fiſh there for ſalmon 
with any net leſs than 2 inches in the meſh; he 
ſhall, on conviction, in one month, before one juſ- 
tice, on view, confeſſion, or oath of one witneſs, 


Preſerving 


forfeit 51. and the.-fiſh, nets, and engines; half the 


laid ſum to the informer, and half to the poor, by 
diſtreſs ; for want of diſtreſs, to be committed 2 — 
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houſe of correction or goal, not more than three 
months, nor leſs than one, to be kept to hard labour, 
and to ſuffer ſuch other corporal puniſhment as the 
juſtice ſhall think fit : the nets and engines to be cut 
or deſtroyed, in preſence of the juſtice : the banks, 
dams, hedges, and ſtanks, to be demoliſhed at the 
charge of the offender, to be levied in like manner: 
2G. ſt. 2. c. 18. S. 14. | 


Note. It is not ſaid who ſhall have the fiſh; fo 
that it ſeemeth that they are forfeited to the king. 


And no falmon out of the ſaid rivers ſhall be ſent 
to London, under ſix pounds weight; on pain that 
the ſender, buyer, or ſeller, on the like conviction, 
ſhall forfeit 51. and the fiſh; half to the informer, 
and half te the poor, by diſtreſs; for want of ſuffi. 
cient diſtreſs, to be committed to the houſe: of cor- 


rection or goal, to be kept to hard labour for three 


months, it not paid in the mean. id. S. 15. 


And perſons aggrieved may appeal to the next Scfs 
Gons. id. S. 17. i: Sh 


2. No ſalmon ſhall be taken in the Humber, Ouzt, 
Trent, Done, Aire, Darwent, I bare, Nid, Yore, 
Swale, Tg, Tine, Eden, or any other water wherein 
falmon arg taken, between Sept. 8, and Nov. 11. 
Nor ſhall any young ſalmon be taken at mill-poals 

in other places, 13 R. 2. ft. 1. c. 19.) from 
d april to Adrd/ummer ; on pain of having the nets 


and engines burnt-for the firſt offence, for the ſecond, 
impriſonment for a quarter of à year ; tor the third, 
a Whole year; and as the treſpaſs inereaſeth, fo ſhall 
the puniſhment. And overſecrs ſhall be aſſigned io 
enquire thereof. 13 Ed. 1. ſt. 1, e. 47, That is 
under the great ſeal, and by authority of 
2 lalk. 477+ 


parliament. 
And 


„ er Oo 


2 
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And no perſon ſhall put in the waters of Thamiſe, 
Humber, Ouze, Trent, nor any other waters, in any 
time of the year, any nets called ſtalkers, nor other 
n2ts or engines whatſdever, by which the fry or breed 
of ſalmons, lampreys, or any other fiſh may in aux 

wiſe be taken and deſtroyed :' on the like pain, 13 R. 
2. it. 1. e. 19. Cn e 


f 1 | 0 
And the waters of Lon, Wyre, Merſee, Rybiyl, 
and all other waters in Lancaſhire, ſhall be put in 
defence as to taking of ſalmon, from Michaelmas to 
Candlemas, and in no other time of the year. And 
conlet vators ſhall be appointed in like manner. 13 R. 
2. it, 1. c. 19. . en 


And the juſtices of the peace (and the mayor of 
London on the Thames and Medway,) ſhall ſurvey 
the offences in both the acts above · mentioned; and 
ſhall ſurvey and ſearch all the wears in ſuch rivers; . 
that they ſhall not be very ſtrait for the deſtruction 
of ſuch fry and brood, but of reaſonable wideneſs 
after the old aſſize uſed or accuſtomed ; and they 
ſhall appoint under-conſervators, who ſhall be ſworn 
to make like ſurvey, Tearch and giſhment. And 
they ſhall enquire" in ſeſſions, as well by their office, 
u at the information of the under-conſervators, of 
all defaults aforeſaid, and ſhall cauſe theꝶ which 
ſhall be thereof indicted, to come before them; and 
if they be thereof convict, they ſhall, have impriſon- 
ment, and make fine at the difcretion of the juſtices: 
and if the ſame be at the information of an under- 
conſervator, he ſhall have half the fine, 17 R. 2. c. 9. 


3. By the 1 El. c. 17. No perſon, of what 
eſtate, degree, - and. condition ſoever he be, ſhall take 
and kill any young brood, ſpawn, or fry of fiſh; "ior 
ſhall take and kill any ſalmon or trouts, not being in 
ſcalop, being kepper and ſhedder; nor any _ 

45 ere 
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pikerel not being in length 10 inches fiſh or more; 
nor any ſalmon not being in length 16 inches ſiſh; 
nor any trout not being in length 8 inches fiſh ; nor 
any barbel not being in length -12 inches: and no 
perſon ſhall fiſh or take fiſh by any device, but only 


with a net or tramel, whereof the meſh ſhall be two nt 
inches and a half broad, (angling excepted, and nd 
except ſmelts, loches, minnows, bull-heads, gud- bal 
geons, and ces ;) on pain of forfeiting 208. for every * 
offence, and alſo the fiſh, nets and engines. 4" 
(Note, in ſome editions of the ſtatutes it is C. 20 
in others 208, in the record it is not diſtioguiſhable 2 
whether it is pounds or ſhillings, The latter ſeems} bo 
more adequate to the offence,) . 54 
And the conſervators of rivers may inquire hereof WI” 
by a jury; and in ſuch caſe they (ball bere the e 
Ro 7 
; 

The leet alſo may. inquire hereof; and the 
forfeiture ſhall go to the lord of the leet. And if I. 
the ſteward do not charge the jury therewith, be .! 
ſhall forfeir 40s. half to the king, and half to bin 7 
that ſhall ſoe. And if the jury conceal the offence, * 
he mey impannel another jury to inquire of ſuch con- BY. 
cealment; and if it is found, the former jury ſhall de 
forfeit every one 208. to the lord of the leet. oy 
And if the offence is not preſented in the leet s 


Vithin a year, then it may be heard or determined 
at the ſeflions or aflizes, (ſaving the right conſer- 


vators.) 


And by the 33 G. 2. c. 27. No perſon ſhall 
take, or knowingly have in his poſſeſſion either in 
the water or on ſhore, or ſell or expoſe to ſale, an) 
ſpawn, fry, ar brood of fiſh, or any u 


or 
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« fiſh out of ſeaſon, or any ſmelt not five inches long: 
ud any perſon may ſeize the ſame together with 
haſkets and package, and charge a conſtable or other. 
xace officer with the offender and with the goods, 
pho ſhall carry them before a juſtice; and on con- 
ition before ſuch juſtice, the ſame ſhall be forfeired 
nd delivered to the proſecutor; and the offender 

hall beſides forfeit 20s. to be levied by diſtreſs by 
rrrant- of ſuch jaſtice,, and diſtributed. half to the 

noſecutor and half to the poor of the'pariſtr where 
he offence was cormmirted, (and any inhabitant of 
ch pariſh, nevertheleſs, may be a' witneſs;) for 
nant of ſufficient diſtreſs, to be committed to the” 
Whoſe of correction, to be kept to hard labour for 
ny time not exceeding-three months; unleſs the for- 
titure be ſooner paid. Provided, that the juſtice 
my mitigate the ſaic penalty, ſo as not to remit 
dove one half, Perſons apgrieved may appeat to tie 
«x ſeſſions. And the form of the conviction ay” 
e this: | 


be it remembered, thut on this day of 
8 the year of the reign f G. B. iy" 
wavicted before me one of his'mijeſty's juſtices” 
i the peace, for th of = for www ant" 
© adjudge him to pay and forfeit the ſum of —. 
Given under my hand and ſeal the day and” year 
doreſaid. 81 13, 15, 16; 17, 18, 19. 


4. No ſhall faſten any nets over rivers, to 
and continually! dy and night; on pain of an” 
kudred ſhillings to the King: 2 H. 6% c. 175. 


| - 
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„ CHAP. VIII 


the. Baro. 


Progneftics of the Weather ; independent 


(+ OCs extracted from the beſt nit 


As! it is highly neceſſary that an angler ſhould be 
able to form a judgement of the change of wea- 

ther, on which his ſport catirely depends; If he ob- 

lar 774 following igns, 1 will a "_— fami- 
to 


Sign from — 


11 a white miſt in an evening or night i is ſpread 
over a meadow wherein there is a river, it will be 
drawn up by the next morning's ſun, and the day 
Will be bright afterwards. 


Where there are high bills, and the miſt which 
hapgs over the lower lands draws towards the hill 
in a morning, and rolls up their ſides, . um 
the top, there will be no nin. 3644 | 1 


In ſome places if the miſt bangs vf "the hills, 
drags along the woods, inſtead of 3 
level rounds in a morning, it will turn to mia; 

ore to judge rightly of the appearances of 2 
fog it in ſome degree neceſſary to be 
n {1 11. ng 


It is a very conſiderable ſymptom of fair weather, 
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ur: but it is otherwiſe when N are collecded out 


of it. | 
In nalen ani aer. 1 Vino 


gaiaſt heary rain every cloud tiles. bigger thas- | 


he nnn 


This is molt remarkable on the approach of 4 
thunder ſtorm, after the vapours 


bighly charged with electrical fire: ſmall fragments 


of flying elouds iacreaſe and aſſemble together, till in}, 
© hqrt lpanp of oils thoponer ha: 20k SHE $13 


When bs ends ae Grmad ee drip and; | 


denſe toward the. middle, and very white at the 
edges, with the ſky very bright and blue about them, 
they are of a, froſty coldneſs, and will ſoon fall either 
lo hail, ſnow, or in haſty ſhowers of ri. . 


If cloudy ace foen to/breed high in the air in this 
white trains like locks of wool, or the tails of horſes,. 


they ſhew that the vapour, as it is collected, is irre- 
contrary winds above: 1 
the conſequence of which will ſoon be a wind below,” 


gularly ſpread and ſcattered by 


nd Pen e rein n kr. 


If the clouds, as they come forward, Gm dds | 
from a point in the horizon, — ae | 


om that quarter, or the oppoſite. 4 


When a gerieral/ cloudineſs covers the ſky above, 
ud there are ſmall black - fragments of clouds like 
ſmoke, flying - underneath,” which ſome call meſſen - 
gers, and others Noahs Ark, becauſe they fail over 
a 8 rain is 


F i C2 Lai $8 
"in There 


have been copiouſſy 
elevated, ſuſpended in the ſky by the heat, and are 


„ 


| 
| 


taſt before the wind; and if two foch' currents ap- 


II the dew. lies plentifully v 


mulation above, which muſt terminate in rain, 75 


wiſt 
over the ground, between a red. evening and's grey 


the morning, or in the evening, it is ſucceeded eli 


5 
- * 
it 


* 
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There is no ſurer ſign. of rain than two different 
currents of clouds, eſpecially if the undermoſt flies 


pear in the hot weather of the ſummer, they ſhew 
that a thunder ſtorm is gathering: but the prepara- 
tion which precedes a ſtorm of thunder is ſo generally 
underſtood, that it is needleſs to inſiſt upon it mi- 
nutel . | . 7 | a 

ROE Signs from the Dew; 


| the graſs after. 
fair day, another fair day may be expected to ſuccecd 
itz but if after ſuch a day there is no dew'upon the 
ground, and no wind ſtirring, it is a fign that the 
vapours go upwards, and that there will be an accu- 


Son -—= © ws th, ww 


a 
P 


Signs from the face of the Sy. 
If thoſe vapors, which the heat of the day miſs t 


From the earth, are precipitated by the cold-air of the ſ 


night, then the ſky is clear in the morning; but if 
this does not happen, and they remain till in the air, 
the light of the morning will be coloured as i was in 
the evening, and rain will be the co . 
There is commotly either a ſtrong 


1 o 
18 „ 
* 


dew, ot a 


: 


Ly 


— but if a red morning ſucceods, there is 10 


S ir = 


It is a bad ſymptom whon a lowring redneſs 


ſpread too far upwards from the horizon, either 


by rain or wind, and frequently by bon. 


When ſuch a fiery redneſs, together. wijh rag- 
gedgels of the clouds, ex tend towards the enid 
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in ; the wind will be high from the weſt or 
ſouth-weſt attended with rain, ſometimes with a 
flood : before the late dreadful hurricane of 1780, 
at Barbadoes, and the other Weſt Indian Iſlands, 
2 redneſs like fire was obſerved all over the ſky, - 
When the ſky in a rainy ſeaſon is- tinged with a ſeg 
green colour near the horizon, when it ovght to be 
blue, the rain will continue and ihcereaſe; if it is 
a deep dead blue, it is abundantly loaded With va« 
pours, and the weather will be ſhowery. . | 


| Signs frem the Sun, Mom, and Stars, 

Whea there is « hazineſs aloft in the air, ſo that 
the tun's* light. fades by degrees, and his orb looks 
whitiſh aud ill-defined, it is one of the moſt certain 


igns of reign. 


If the moon and ſtars grow dim in the night, with 
the like hazineſs ia the air, and a ring or halo appears 
round the moon, rain will be the conſequence. | 


If the rays of the ſun breaking through the elor ds 
ire · viſible in the air, and appear like thoſe horns of 
irradiation, which painters uſually place upon the head 
of Moſes, the air is ſenſibly filled with vapours, which 
reflect the rays to the ſight, and theſe vapours will 


If the ſoa appears white at his ſetting, or ſhorn of 
his rays, or goes down itito a bank of clouds, which 
lie in the horizon; all theſe are ſigns of approaching 


Ls at > aA £ , 


or continuing bad weather. : 

If the moon looks pale and dim, we are to expect 
rin; if red, it is a figh of wind; and if white, and 
of her natural colour, the ſky is clear, and it will be 


Pallide 


fair weather ; * « pyetical adage, 
2 


Wl 
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- Pallida Lung pluit, rubicunda flat, alba kim. 


nf the moon is rainy throughoot her courſe, it will 
clear up at the enſuing change, and the ruin will pro- 
ly commence again in a few days after, and con- 
tinue; if on the contrary the moon has been fair 
throughout, and it rains at the change, the fair wea- 
mmer will probably be reſtored about the foufth or fifth 
day of the moon, and continue as before. 


Sin ortu quarto (namque is certiſſimus auctor) 

Pura, neque gbtuſis per cœlum cornibus ibit, 

Totus et ille dies, et qui naſcentur ab illo . 
Exactum ad menſem, pluvia ventiſque carebunt. 


Virg. Georg- 1. 432. k 


But four nights old, (for that's the ſureſt ſign,) © 

With ſharpen'd horns if glorious then ſhe ſhine ; 
Next day, not only that, but all the moon, 
Till her revolving race be ry ray *. 200 

Are void of tempeſts. "DRYDEN. 


N. B. A gentleman who cuts hay for his own con- 
ſumption, will ſeldom fail to find his account in 
marking this obſervation ; but a farmer who has 
much buſineſs to do cannot contract his work into ſo 
ſmall a compals as to ſave himſelf by the benefit of 
this obſervation, becauſe ſome of his work mult be 
done to make way for the reſt, 


Signs from the Winds. 


| When the wiad veers About ene to ſeveral 
rs of the compals, rain is pretty ſure to follow. 


Some have remarked, that if the wind, as it veers 
about, follows the courſe of the ſun, from- the eaſt 


towards the welt, it * fair weather; if the war, 
| * 


| 


r Q => 
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„ font 3/bye dene is no prognoſtic of rain mor | 
ofllble, than a whiſtling or howling — the: 


in vind. 
* From nocturnal Miteors, 
rf When ani Aurora borealis appears after ſome warns 


- W675, it is generally ſucceeded by & eoldnefs of the 
h ur: Zn 
from the earth to the ſky. 


Signs of the changs 2 nan _— the bun 


80 long a6 the ſwallows fly aloft after 8 
i ve think qurſelves fure of a ferene ſky ; hut when 
Whey ſkim along near the ground, or the ſurface of 
the water, we j that rain is not far off, — 
obſervation will ſeldom fail: in. the year 2775, # 
draught of three months continuance broke up at the 
| WH fimmer-folffice : the day before the rain came vpor 
„ s, the ſwallows flew very near the ground, which. 
they had never done in the fine weather, 


In the mountainous country of Derbyſhires which» 
pes by the name of the Paal, the inhabitants obſerve, 
thar if the ſheep wind up the hills in the moraing to», 
their paſture, and feed near the tops, the weather, 
though dloudy and drirliug, which is very frequently. 
the ciſe in thoſe parts, will clear away by degrees, and 
terminate im a fine day ;. but if they feed in the bot» 
toms, the rain will continue and increaſe. 


fl and ſtupid — rain, and. ſne 
Ray eo out of, order by refuſing theit᷑ 
food and eating graſs, that ſort which is henee called: 
doy's grafs : this they caſt up again ſoom after wards, 
2nd with ir the foulneſs that offended their ſtomachs. 
Water fowl dive and waſh themſelves more than or» 


N 3 dinary;;, 
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dinary; and even the fiſhes in rivers are aſſected, 
becauſe all anglers agree, that they never bite- free] 
when rain is depending. Vide part iſt, Rule 20th. 

Flies, on the contrary, are particularly troubleſome, 
and ſeem to be more hungry. than uſual; and toads 
are ſeen in the evening, crawling acroſs the road or 
beaten path, where they ſeldom appear but when 
they are reſtleſs with an approaching change. 


Before any conſiderable 1 of rain is to fall, 
moſt living creatures are affected in ſuch ſore, as to 
render them ſome way ſenſible of it's approach, and 
of the acceſs of ſomething new to the ſurface of the 
earth, and of the atmoſphere, Moles work harder 
than ordinary, they throw up. more earth, and ſome- 
times come forth: the worms do ſo too, ants are 
obſerved to ſtir about, and buſtle more than uſually 
for ſome time; and then. retire to their burrows be- 
fore the rain falls. All ſorts of inſets and flies are 
more ſtirring and buſy than ordinary. Bees are ever 
on this occaſion in fulleſt employ ; but betake them- 
ſelves all to their hives, if not too far for them to 
reach, before the ſlorm ariſes. The common fleſh- 
flies are more bold and greedy : ſnails, frogs, and 
toads, appear diſturbed and uncaſy. Fiſhes are ſullen 
and made qualmiſh by the water, now more turbid 
than before. Birds of all forts are in action: crows 
are more earneſt after their prey, as are alſo ſwallows 
and other ſmall birds, and therefore they. fall lower 
and fly nearer. to the eatth in ſearch of inſets and 
other ſuch things as they feed upon. When the 
mountains of the north begin to be capped with fogs, 
the moor-cocks and other birds. quit them, fly.off in 
Hocks, and betake themſelves to the lower lands fon 
the time. Swine diſcover great uneaſineſs; as do 
likewiſe - ſheep, cows, and oxen, -appearing more for 
licitous and cager in paſture than uſual. Even 112 
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kind themſelves ate not exempt from ſome ſenſe of 
Prognaſtics continued. | 

1*. A dark, thick 2 2 2 for ſome time, without ei. 
ther ſun or rain, always become firft fair, then foul, 
i. e. changes to a fair clear ſky, betore it turns to rain. 
This the Rev. Mr. Clarke, who kept a regiſter of the 
weather for 30 years, ſince put into Mr. Derham's 
hands by his graadſon the learned Dr. Samuel Clarke; 
this, he ſays, he ſcarce ever knew to fail: at. leaſt, 
when the wind was in any of the eaſterly points: but 
Mr. Derham has - obſerved the rule to hold good, bo 
the wind where it will. And the cauſe. is obvious, 
The atmoſphere is replete with vapors which, though 


- 


a. 


F 


. . * * * 
58 


| ſufficient to reflect and intercept the ſun's rays from 
us, yet want denſity to deſcend ; and while the vapor 
contiaue in the ſame ſtate, the weather will do fo too. 


Accordingly, ſuch weather is generally attended by 
moderate warmth, and with little or no wind to 
diſturb the vapors, and an heavy atmoſphere to ſuſtain 
them; the barometer being commonly high. But 
when the cold approaches, and by condenſing, drives 
the vapors into clouds, or drops, then, way is made 
for the ſun-beams; till the ſame vapors being by fur- 
es condenſation formed into rain, fall down intq © 

rops. , r hal Duan _— d 


2% A change in the warmth of the weather, is gene- 
rally followed by @ change in the wind. Thus, the 
voitherly and ſoutherly , winds, commonly eſteemed 
the cauſes of cold and warm weather, are really the 
effects of the cold or warmth of the atmoſphere : of 
which Mr. Derham aſſures us he has had ſo many 
contirmations, that he makes no doubt of it. Thus it 
is common to fee a warm ſqatherly wind ſuddenly, 

18 changed 
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changed to the notth, by the fall of ſnow en lan 
or to ſee the wind, in a cold froſty morning, darth, 
when the ſun has well warmed the earth and air, 


wheel towards the fouth ; and again turn . northerly 
or eaſterly in the cold evening. 3 


2. Myſt vigetablis expand tbeir flrwers and dunn 
3 72 ſpiny weather, and towards the evening ; and 
againſt rain, chſt them again; eſpecially at the begin- 
ning of their flowering, when their feeds are tender 
and ſenſible. This is viible enough in the down of 
dunde hon, and other downs : and emitently in the 
flowers of pimpernel; the opening and ſhuttiag of 
dich Gerard obſerves, are the countrytman's rat 
wor, whereby he tells the weather of the following 
day. The rule is, if the flowers are cloſe ſhut up, 
is betobens rain and foul wearher: if they are fpread 
abroad, fair weather, Ger. Herb. Lib. a. 4 


Eft et alia (arbor in Tylis) fimilis, foligſor tamen, 

noferque floris; quem noctu comprimens, aperirs- incipit 

| folis exortu, moridie expandit. Incole dormire cunt 
Ans. Pin. Nat. His, Lib. 12. cap. 28 


The ſtalk of trefoil, my Lord Bacon obſerves. 
wells againſt rain, and grows more upwright ; and 
the like may be obſerved, though not fo ſeuſibly, inf 
the: ſtalks of moſt other plants. He adds,. that in the 
ſtubble-fields there is found a ſmall red flower, called 
by the country-people, wincopipe; which opening in 
a morning, is a fure indication of a ſine day. 


That vegetables ſhould be affected by the ſame 
cauſes that alfect the weather, is very conceivable; if 
we conſider them as ſo many hygrometers, and ther- 
mometers, conſiſting of an infinite number of rrachez,, 
or air veſſels; by which they have au immediate com- 
mounicat. on with the air, and partake of its — 


ſwell; and, like wedges, break or cleave the roc 


* c 
% 
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1nd heat, &c. Theſe trachez are very viddle in 
the leaf of the ſcabioſe, vine, &, n th 


Hence it is, that all wood, even the hardeſt and 
moit ſolid ſwells in moiſt weather; the vapors eaſily 
ioſinuatiog into the pores thereof; eſpecially of that 
which is lighteſt and drieſt. And hence we derive a 
very extraordinary uſe of wood, viz. for breaking 
rocks and mill-ſtones. The method at the quarries 
js this. Having cut a rock into a cylinder, they di- 
ride that into ſeveral leſſer cylinders, by making holes 
at the proper diſtances round the great one: 
boles they fill with ſo many pieces of ſallow wood, 
dried in an oven; which in moiſt weather, becoming 
impregnated, with the humid cor puſcles of the — 


7 


into ſeveral ſtones, 


The ſpeedy drying of the ſurface of the earth ig 
a (ign of a northerly wind and fair weather ; and it's 
becoming moilt, of ſoutherly wind and rain. Hence 
the farmer may be inſtructed, never to truſt a ſun» 
ſhiny day, while the ſurface of the earth continues 
wet; and to rely on a change to dry weather, as ſoon 
4 he obſerves the moiſture dried up, even 
the appearance of the clouds ſhould not be favorable: 
for the air ſucks up all the moiſture on the ſurface. of 
the earth, even though the ſky be overcaſt,” and that 
is a ſure, ſigu of fair weather; but if the earth con · 
tinue moiſt, and water ſtands in; ſhallo places, no 


truſt ſhould be put in the cleareſt ſky, for in this caſe 
t is dobolafiuſs/?i2 15 4/41 ee wn $55) 307 e 13.7 T 
A 1 921 4 
More figns from Animals, + 


Againſt rain + bite more than common, ſbiders 
c abroad, bees Nic not far from their 5 


Ii 


* 
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the contrary, ppiaer s webs in the air, or on the gu Ae 
or trees, foretell very fair and het weather; ſo do A f 
bees when they fly far from their hives, and come 
late home; and likewiſe a more than ufual appearance 
of ghow-werms by night, If gnats play up and down 
ia the open ait near ſun fer, they preſage bent; if tn 
the ſhade, warm, and mild otwerry but if they 
Join in ſtinging thoſe that paſs by them, rel weather 
and much rain may be expefted. Lark tifing — 
high and continuing to ſing for a long time, 
tites flying alott, are ſigns of fair and diy weather, 
In men; trequenrly, aches, wounds, and corns att 
more troubleſome, either rowards ruin, or towarda ff «10 
: f 34 


ole y r 

Virgil's beautiful deſcription of this ſenie in an: r. 
mals, is thus rendered by Mr. Daz Y DEN. +. Wtt 
Mit weather ſeldom hurts the moſt anwifezy =. T! 
80 plain the ſigns, ſuch prophets are the ſkies? : Ar 


The wary crane foreſees it firſt, and ſails 
Above the ſtorm, and leaves the hollow vales - 
The row looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heav'n, and ſnuffs it in the wind. 
The fellow ſkims the river's watry face, 
The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious rack 
The careful ant her ſecret cell forſakes, , 
And draws 22 along the narrow tracks 
Huge flocks of riſing roots forſake their food, = 
And, crying, ſeek the ſbelior of rhe wood. 
Beſides, the ſeveral forts of wat'ry fowl, , 
That ſwim the ſeas or haunt the ſtanding pools, 
Then lave their backs with ſptiokling dews in vait, 
And ſtem the ſtream to meet the promis'd rain. 
Then, after ſhowers, tis eaſy to deſery, 
Returning ſuns, and a ſerene ſky. | 


„ „„ % A a 3 GS ei el RNC 
Fheir litter is got toſi d by ſows watlean, . 


. ac a 4. wv; % ' And 


The Art of MU 15s 
and colt, that mark the ſetting ſun, declare * 
A ſtar-light ev ning, and a morning * | 
Then thrice the nating rend the liquid air air, 
And croaking notes proclaim the ſettled fair: 
Then round their airy palaces they ly 
To greet the ſyp ; and ſei d with ſecret joy. 


When ſtorms are overblown, with food repair 
To their forſaken neſts and callow care, | ; 


The craw has been articalerty remarked by the 
uncients to rain, when ſhe caws, and walks 
lone on the ſea ſhore, or on the banks of rivers and 


pools, Thus Virgil in the firſt Georgic.. 


Tum carnix rayc plyviam vocat im 
Et ſola, in ſicea ſecum ſpatiatur 


The crow with clamorous cries hs vane AN- 
And ſingle talks along the deſert ſands, Dxypzn. 


Pliny makes the ſame obſervation, in the 0 
ee 


fundentes . ſed. max 
aro, It ij a N of rain, When land- owl, 
' eſpecially crows, are clamorqus, near waters, 


' waſh themſelves. 
bimſelf to the ſame i oral 


SAAB 


"IPD. 


= 


Horace alſo expreſſes. 
in the 19th Ode of the third bock. where ha lays, 


— Aquz niſl fallit 

ory — oo 
— uk i i n 
Croaks the old crew, preſagins tain.” 


Likewiſe in the 27th Ode of the ſame book, be 
alls the crew, divinam imbrium . 
lac of impending eee Mars 
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rain. 


certain fair weather, 


the vapours in the air have the ſame effect on each. 


When the farmer therefore ſees the ſun or "FL " 
or ſet red and fiery, or ſees the clouds and horizon of 
that color, he ul expect wind and rain, owing to the 

on of the vapours, or to their being 


unequal diſtribut 
already collected into watery , by ſome pre- 
ceding cauſe. * 


But if * to the . * the fan.riſe 
cloudy, and the clouds ſoon decreaſe, the vapoum 
are more equally diſtributed in the atmoſphere; which 
equal diſtribution is alſo promoted by the warmth of 
the riſing ſun. Hence -we may . __ 
ſervation adopted into all languages, | 


The evening red, the * 
1s a fign of a fair . 


For if the abundance of va ur denoted by the red 
evening ſky falls down in dew, or is otherwiſe ſo 
"equally diſperſed in the air, that the morning hall 
appr grey, we may promiſe ourſelves a fair day, 
that equal ſtate of the atmoſphere, - 1 


T 
ten between the clouds, ie the ſky is Mir abe 
Crs n e 


1 


The 


Mer  Progneſlics of the weather, taken from the 
1/ Rules If the ſun riſe red and fey, wind ta 


2d Rule. If . and ths clouds ſoon ene 


Theſe rules may. be extended to all wg beav'aly 
bodies: for as their rays paſs through the atmoſphere, 


SSS 2 


— re » > an- 
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The great Lord Bacon gives us the following rules 
to judge of the enſuing weather, from the firſt ap- 


pearance of the moon; and it is ſaid that cheſe "_ 


of bis bas never been known to fail. | 


fourth day, 
TY 


If the new-moon dne ap 
it 5 — a troubled air 


If the moon, | either at ber firſt” a apprarines, of 
within a few days after, has ber leer 
er duſky, or any ways ſullied, it denotes d 
tefore thee fall ; but if dhe be diſco] in the mu- 
ale, florms ate to be expected about the full, or 
about the wane, * en 8 in like 


maaner. ian 1 es 


eee. 
potleſa, her horns unblunted, and neither flat 
— erect, but betwixt both, it eee 
ucather for the greael par ofthe mouth, 
r 
able, but part ly denotes wind; though if ſbe 
appear wi n Wm 
expected. | 1 of 75 


W ee 
lowing beautiful g of Van. 20% tir. Maud 


Obſerve the daily, circle of the fan, 1 

And the ſhort year of each revolving moos 1 bat 

By them thou — forſes the ey — 7 
or ſhall, a ſtarry night thy hopes betr. 

When firſt the moon appears, if then ſhe ſbrouds 

Her filver creſcent, tipp'd with ſable clouds; wt 

Conclude ſhe bodes a — on the main, 


An cut e 10 


4 8 
. f 


: # * 
* 


1 
5 | * 


And brews fer olds lmpargans Aoglh of nov: * & 7 


: - 9 


5h — A endo Trbiſe wn 


Or if her face with fiery fiutbogn glow, |; 

Expect the rateling winds atot to blow. iy 

Bat fouy nights old (for that's the ſuroſt 

Wich ſharpen'd horas if glorious 
— — not only that, but all 
| rage be wholly ras, 

Are vl of rvgeſs both by fon ned and. 


Aboss the reſt; the ſun, who naar ling D 
Foretells the change of weacher in the Mert 
For it he tiſe m his race, | ie: 
Clouds on his brow and {paws upon lis br: 
Or if iro? miſts he fhoots his ſailes beams," | 


Suſpect a dr:fing day with ſouthern rain. 
Or if are with half 
And a pale ſiekly cheek 
| Hoy ſhall the vine, ber tender lowes defend / 
Her "GG caſters whew the form: deſaradt 
But more than all the er ing fn furmey, 
- When — ogy of hea n hw drives ur 
For oft“ we find dm finiſhing/hisrace, | 
With various colors erring on his face. A7 
| It fern red his lowing globe deſcends, 
082355 fur dus compghr bee portends: 
But if his 1 with Neid d/ve, 
He bodes wet weather by his wat'ry hue: 
If duſty ſpots are varied on his brow, | 
And ſtreak'd with red, a woudled color r 
That ſullen mixtute ſlalb at ance declare = 


Winds, 1 A A eren xt 
But if with 


And a — 


rays he brings the light,” 
M riſing win, or . 


* 9 =— ” þ 2 
} # „ 
ches, . . 


Sk 
2 2 "y 


reſigus to quiet night 5 


Frugal of lighs, 3 0 


e the ſkies; . TOES | 14 


nme at of un. 
uu Progufiics, takes fron the h 


4th. Rule, IF finali cloth increaſe, much rain. | 
5th Rule, If large clonds decreaſe, fair weather. 


6th Rule. In ſummer or harveſt, when the wind Y 


has been ſouth two or three days, and it grows very 
dot, and you fee clouds riſe with great white tops 
ike towers, as if one were on the top of another, and 
joined together with black on the nether fide, there 
will be, thunder and rain fuddently. | 


1th Rats. If rwo ſuch douds rifs one on cither 
band, it is time to make haſte to ſhelter. | 


Mr. Worlidge gives us the following, rules. 
4 Ta a fair day, if the ſky ſeems to be dappled 


el ſky) it generally predifts rain.” 


vho has conſtantly obſerved, that © in 8 
b ſoon as clouds appear at a great height ſtriped like 
tbe feathers in the breaſt of a hawk, rain May be 
tected in 4 day *. 5.“ Ip 


© In a clear evening, certain ſmall black clouds 
Ippearing, are undoubted of ram to follow: 
4. mY blue clouds appear near the ſun at any 
me of * 
ufually — 4 = Of 1 by "ws Ne 


* If ſmall waterifts clouds appear on the tops of 
O2 * 


9714 


bills, rain follows,” 


* 
200 


vith white clouds, (which is nſually termed a micke> 


* 
«a 
- 
- 
* 
* 
= 


7 


This is confirmed by a very ingenious gentleman, | 


* os © „ « 
Py pa 4 < = 
ey act 1 — 5 


, | 
, ; 
- 
o 
* : ; , 


| 14 
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I clouds grow or appear ſuddenly, the dit otfer 
wiſe free from clouds, it denotes : —_— 'at hand, 
eſpecially if they appear to the ſouth or wel $ 


If many clouds, like fleeces of wool, are ſcattered 
from the eaſt, they foretell rain within "three age 


| When clouds ſettle upon the tops of mountain, 


| {hey indicate hard 6 weather. | a 
| When the tops Fo mountains are clear it is a 6 
of fair Rot 9 
| More * oftics taken from 467. 
8th Rule. If miſts riſe in low unt and foof 
vaniſh, fair weather, f 


oth Rule, If it riſes up to the hill tops, rain in « 
2 . 


1015 Rule. A general miſt before the fun riſes, 


. near the full moon, fair weather, „ 


More Prognoftics talen * Rain, * 


' 11th Rule, Sudden rains never lat ung: bot 
when the air grows thick by degrees, and the ſuo, 
moon, oh if ſtars ſhine dimmer and dimmer, 1 it 


m_ to rain fix hours uſually. 


x 12th "Rule. If it begins to rain from the 8 
with a high wind, for two or three hours, and the 


wind falls, but the rain continues, it it likely ie rain 


twelve hours or more; and does uſually rain till a firms 


north wind clears the air: theſe long rains ſeldom 
bold above twelve hours, or happen, above once 4 


al “ In an inland country,” ſays Mr. JO 


mee ar An 761 
nay not rain for more thin twelve hors fucceſfiye- 
Y; but I doubt this will ot hold as x getieral rule, 
either of it's duration or frequency in all places ; for 
near the ſea, rains happen often which taff x whale 
day.” 8 


13th Rule; If it begins to rain an hobr of two 
before ſun riſing, it is likely to be fair before noon, 
ind to continue o that day + but if the rain begins an 


| 4 
/ 


hour or two after ſun-rifing, it is likely .to rain all 
hat day, except the rain-bow be ſeen before it rains,” 


Mr. Worlidge's igns of rain are the following... 


© The audibility of ſounds” are certain ſtics 
e the temper of the air in a ſtill evening: for if the 
tir is replete with moiſture over us, Ir depreſſes 
ſounds, that they become audible to a tet” 
diſtance than when the air is free from ſuch moiſture- 
and vapours. From whence you may conclude, that 
in ſuch nights or other times when you hear the 
„ bCouads of bells, noiſe of water, beafts, birds, or any 
other ſounds or noiſes more plainly chan at other- 
my the air is inclinable to rain, which commonly- 
deceeds.“ AS; 5-4, 


% 


, * If the earth, or any moift or fenny places Nele 
0, y extraordinary ſcents or ſmnelle, it preſages rain“ 
7 « Tf dews lie long in the morning on the. graſs,. 

ke, it ſignifies fair weather: bur if they riſe'or vaniſh. | 
„„ fuddenly and early in the morning it preſages rain.” 
in « There is a ſmall bird, of the ſize and nearly the 
hape of a marten, that at certain times flies 
m fear the water, which is a moſt ſure prognoſtic ot 
a enpetuous weather; never appeariug but againſt 
it 


ſuch weather, as hath been conſtantly obſerved by 
is mne. 


2 * A * 14 ” 


— 


_ 


' the Iſle. of Wight and the main- land. 


And ia their ſockets oily bubbles dance. 


days all fair, and then to come ſouth again. 


# * 
„ oo 
4, * 
1 


4 ronciſe Treatiſe on | | * 
the boatmen on the Severn, and the channel 


Ducks and geeſe picking their wiogs, waſhing 
themſelves, much, of cackling much, denotes rain. 
lf after rain comes a cold wind, there will be 


more Yr ain.” * © 15 
The nightly virgin, whilſt her wheel ſhe plies, 


Foreſces the ſtorm impending in the ſkies, 
When ſparkling lamps their ſputt'riog light advance, 


DRYDEN'S VIRGIL 

More Prognofiics from the Winds. 
_ 14th Rule, When the wind turns to north-eaſt, 
and it continues there two days without rain, and 


does not turn ſouth the third day, nor rain-the third 
day, it is likely to continue north eaſt for eight or nine 


* 
f 


15th Rule. If it turn again out of the ſouth to 
the north-eaſt with rain; and continues in the north- 
eaſt two days without rain, and neither turns ſouth 
nor rains the third day, it is likely to continue north- 
eaft two or three manths. © 4 4 


The wind will finiſh theſe turns in three weeks, 
16th Rule. After a northerly wind for the molt 


part of two months or more, and then coming ſouth, 
there are uſually three or four fair days at firſt, and 
then on the fourth or fifth day comes rain, or elle the 


wind turns north again and continues dry. 


17th Rule, If it returns to the ſouth wirhio « 
rain, 


day or two without rain, and turns northward 


_ 
7 1 2 


11. art of Ab. 


rain, and returns to the ſouth in oss or two days 
as before, two or three times together after this ſort, 
then it is likely to be in the ſouth or ſouth-weſt tuo or 
three months together, as it was in the north before. , 


Il be The winds will finih theſe turns in a fortaight, 


18th, Rule, Fair weather for a week with's | 
ſouthern wind, is {ikely to produce a great if | 
there has been much rain out of the ſouth 4. 
The wind uſually turns from the north to ſodth 
with a quiet wind without raioz but returns to the 
north with a ſtrong wind and rain. The 
winds arp: whan i tres Lrom (ruth 2x aan (Es 


' 19th Rule, If you ſee a cloud riſe agaiaſt the: 
wind, or ſide wind, when that cloud comes up to 
you, the wind will blew the ſame way the cloud cams. 
The ſame rule holds of a clear place, when all the 
ſky. is equally thick, except one clear edge. 


When the north wind firſt clears the air, which 
ta is uſually once a week, be ſure of a fair dy or tuo. 


ath The following are the obſervations of Lord Bacon, | 


When the wind changes conformable to the = "i 
| of the ſun, that is from eaſt to ſouth, from ſouth to | 
| weſt, &c. it ſeldom goes back; or if it does, it is | 
only for a ſhort time: but if it moves in a contrary |: -! 
olt direction, viz. from eaſt to north, from north/ to \#\} 
* weſt it generally returns to the former point, at leaſt ; 
he 


| | 
163 
« 
: 


before it has gone quite through the circle, 


When winds continue to vary for a few hpurs, 
as if it were to try in what point they ſhould ſertle, - 
and afterwards begin to blow conſtant, they continue 
for many days, 1 


4 


# 
. 


ö „ 96; é :;O:——E PO OO — —— - 
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N * * 
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« 


tever wind begins to blow in the —_ i 
aſually continues longer than that which riſes in 


N 


| Mr. Worlidge obſerves, that * if the wind be eaft 


or north-eaſt in the fore part of the ſummer, the 


weather is likely to continue dry: and if weſtward 
toward the end of the fammer, then will it alſo 
continue dry: if in great rains the winds riſe or fall, 
ie ſignifies the rain will forthwith ceaſe.” | 


« If the colours of the rainbow tend more to red 
than any other colour, wind follows; if green or blue- 
are predominant, rain.” [Fe 


The ſigns of a fempeſ are theſe : 18 


For ere the riſing wiads begin to roar, 2 
The working ſea advances to the ſhore: 

Soft whiſpers run along the leafy woods, 
And mountains whiſile to the murm'ring floods 


% 


| * 
And chaff with eddying winds is tofs'd around, 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground, 


And floating feathers on the water play. 


DRYDEN's voi. 
Progneftics continued: = 


Rule, If the laſt eighteen days of February 
firſt ten days of March,“ ate for ihe molt: 


and the 
» old file. * * 


— ” 


96 


. 


Ti Art of Augling.” ' 16s 


part rainy, then the ſpring and ſummer quarters will 
he fo too: and I never knew @ great ee it 


entered in at that ſeaſon. 


217 Rule. If the latter end of Otter gt be- 
ginning of November are for the moſt part warm and 
rainy, then January and February are likely to bt 
fry nes except after a yery dry ſummer. : 


| _ Rule. If there is froſt and ſnow in 1, 
and November, then anuary and ebruary are c 
to be open and mild. 7 


. 


Janiveer freeze the pot by the fire. 

If the graſs grow in Faniveer, | 
It grows the worſe for't all the year. i} 
The Welchman had rather ſee his dam on the bier, 
Than ſee a fair Februeer 
March wind and May fun 2 
Makes cloaths white, and maids dun. 

When April blows his horn, 

'Tis both for hay and corn. 

An April flood 


— 7 


Carcies away the frog and her brood. 


A cold May and windy | | | 
Makes a full bara and a findy. 

A May flood, never did m__ 

A U of bees in May 

Is worth a load of 1 ' 
But a ſwarm ay ne 778 

Is not worth a 7. | 


166 4 wr Of, 
| The following rules 200 ject down by Lond hadwr 
If the wainſcot or walls that uſed wo fweat be drier 

than uſual, in the beginning of winter, or the eves of 
houſes drop more ſlowly than ordinary, it portends a 
bard nad froſty winter; for it ſhews an inclination in 
the air to dry weather, which, in winter, is always 
Joined with froſt. 


| Generally, a moiſt and ceol ſummer portends z 
hard winger, 


A hot nd dry ſammer and autumn, eſpecially if 
the heat and drou he extend far into September, 
portend an open ag of winter, and cold 
to fucceed . 1 the latter part of the 2 and 


| beginning of ſpring, 


Birds that change countries ar aavths if 
they come early, the temper of the 
according to the country — _— 
the winter, wood- celle, fnipes, fieldfares air 
come early, ſhew a cold winter; Arps boy + 
„ ee | 


A ſerene avtumn denotes a windy winter, a windy 
winter, a rainy ſpring ; a rainy ſpring, a ſerene ſum- 
mer; a ſerene ſummer, a windy autumn: fo that 
the air, on a balanoe, is ſeldom debtor to itfelf z nor 
do the ſeaſons ſucceed each other in the ſame tenor 
for two years I 


. 


ail 


Nene 


K 


Pre 


AK + 


generally follow; but when there is a E 


* K 


Mr. W remurks that if ar the 
the winter the ſouth-wind blow, and them the north, 


it is likely to be a cold winter; bot if the vorch- wind 3 
firſt blow, and then the ſouth, it will be a warm and 


mild winter. 
When there are bacſew wars; cold and . 


them, hot, heavy, and dry harveſts facceed, 


If che oak bears muck maſf, te foreffiewy's I 
and hard winter. The ſame has my 


If broom is full of flowers i — 


Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood; 
Te gde of Les 3 
e g | anſwer. to 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 
But if a wood of leaves o'erſhade the tree, $7 
Such and fo barren will the harveſt be. 
Far empry chef un? raw will be thy tive... 
enn 


| DRYD 


approbation of experienced an wg ot 
probation of, inſtruction from ir, 1 ns na 

repaid for the pains I hae been at in compoſing it; 
and the more converts it makes to a. ſport, ſo conge- 
nial to my own dif] tion, . OP: 
latisfaction. 


1 * 


of ih n refit; fie Ter . ene k 
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hips and haus. ane l — "DS * 


wink myſelf amply | 4 


| ; 
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168 Terms uſed by Anglers explained.” | | 
Bau, a knot in a hair or lian. 
Bed, hairs bed well when they twiſt kindly. f 
Bedding, the body of an artificial fly. | 0 

Bread, a knot in the joint of a . 

Chine a ſalmon, cut him up. 


Cock, a float cocks: we it ſwims upright above the 
water, 


—— — — 2— —ẽ Ion —— At — 
% 
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Drag, an inſtrument to dſentangle the line. 
3 Fin a chub, cut him up. | | 
F p chub, dreſs him. 
 Gildard, the link of a line. 
| Gobbet a trout, - cut him up. 
i | Grabble, fiſhing on the grabble is when, the line 


is ſunk with a running plummet faſt to the bottom, 
ſo that the hook · link plays in the water. N 


Hang a fiſh, hook him. 


| Kink, a line kioks in ard hg. it is twiſted 
berween the top of the rod and the ring. 


3 * of fiſh three. | 
Pouch, a pike pouches when he ſwallows the bait. 


Prime, 
water, 


ae 


Pa 


be terms uſed by Anglers explained. 169 N 
Shoal, any great number of fiſh together. s 
851 a ale cut him up. : | 
Splate a pike, cut him up. 


Thraſh, any thing which ſwims down the water. ry: 
Trounchen an cel, cur him up. | 
Tuſt 2 barbel, cat him up. 
Var your line, let it off the reel after ſtriking. 


"TI 


— — 
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' Sana SE, 
Page 32, 2 ropes ftrew'd, read, yellow honors fre d. 
7, for page ©, read page 13. 
8, for A Spoken, s. x Ihr ſpoken. 

| 


70, for deletorious, read, deleterious. 
76, for Iders, read, alders. 
125, for pcndent, read, pendent. 
I29, for 0, read, So. 
147, for ren, read, rain. 
154, for ſerene, read, ſerener. 
158, for flu/Ings, read, fuſhings. 
161, for temperuous, read, tempeſtuous. 


167, for periclum, read periclum.. 
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BYOKS Printed for C. 8141 KER, No. 4, Stitiners . 
Court, Ludgate Street. 1 


« A BERCOMBIE» Gardeners Pocket Journal! 

and Annual Regiſter, being a conciſe monthly 15 
Diſplay of all the practical Works of Gardening 
throughout the Year, 18. 

2. Abercombie's Gardeners Daily Affſtant in the 
modern Practice of Engliſh Gardening, for « 
Month of the Year, upon an entire new plan; wi 
the proper Arrangements of the Plants, Trees, 
Shrubs, Flowers, and Fruits, proper for Culture in 
the different Garden Departments, with Plates, 3s. 
6d; bound. 

3. Conjurer Unmaſked, a new Edition, with con- 
| idarable Editions, being a clear and full Explanation | 
of all the ſurprizing Performances exhibited as well 
ia this Kingdom as on the Continent, by the moſt 
eminent and dexterous Profeſſors of Slight of Hand, 
by T. Denton and others, 28. ſewed. 

4. Death of Cain, in 5 Books, after the Manner 
of the Death of Abel, by a Lady, 28. 6d. bound, 5. 

To wing the Imagination 10 Realms 
D „ int rem. 

5s. Harper's Treatiſe on the Cauſe and Cure of 
Iofanity, in which the Nature and Diſtinctions of this 
Diſeaſe, are fully explained, and the Treatment eſta- #7 


bliſhed on new Principles, 28. | 1 
6. Harper's OEconomy of Health, containing ner 
and familiar Inſtruftions for the Attainment of Health, 


Happineſs, and Longevi 
7. Retired Pleaſures, 82 20d Verſe, addreſſed 
Life ; with occaſional 


to the Lovers of a Country 95660 
Notes, and illuſtrations, by George Wright, Eſqg. 
Author of the Royal r &c. 28. 1 4 | 
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*. vu. l an origtl her In Seven a. 
by Mr. Beſt, 4to. 28. 6d. 

9. New Vocal — containing an elegant 
Selection of all the neweſt Songs lately ſung . at the 
Theatres Royal, n Vauxhall, &c. OY 
6d bound in red. 

10. Mowbray Caſtle, an Eaglich Romance, by the / 5 
Author of St. Bernard's Priory, 36. 6d. bound. 

11. Maria Harcourt, a Novel, in 2 vols, by the 11 
Author of Lord Winworth, 6s. bound. ** 

12. Doncaſter Races, or the Hiſtory of Miſs Mat- 
land, a Tale of Truth, in a Series of Letters, pubs \- 
liſhed from the Originals, by A. Bicknell, Eſq- 2 N 
12mo, 6s. bound. 

13. Buſy Body, "being a Collection of Periodical! 
Effays, Moral, Whimſical, Comic, and gs +. 
2 vols. 12mo. 6s. bound, 

14. Biographical and Imperial Magazine, * 
Hiſtory, Philoſophy, Literature, Politics, . 
25 Amuſements, continued monthly, 18. or vol. aft, 
complete, balf bound, 76. 

15. Cook's Voyages complete, ;luftrated with 59: 
elegant Copper Plates, containing the Continpation 
by Captains Clerk, King, and Gore, with the general 
Chart, exhihiting the three Tracks of the Ships under 
his Command during the laſt and renn 
dun 4 vols, 970 · 11. W ( Wot 
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